











“good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 
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A Christmas Message from the Moderator 


The Humility of Heaven 


one of the great words of the New 
Testament is Paul’s word to the divided flock 
in Corinth—“God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself, not counting their trespasses 
against them.” God was in Christ. This is the 
mystery of the Incarnation. John’s way of setting 
it forth is, “And the word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth; we 
have beheld His glory, glory as of the only Son 
from the Father.” St. Luke, the beloved phy- 
sician, writes (for his friend) Theophilus a more 
intimate word, a word such as women and 
doctors know and, keep in their hearts. “And 
she [the Virgin Mary] gave birth to her first- 
born son and wrapped Him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid Him in a manger, because 
there was no place for them in the inn.” “God 
was in Christ’—“The word became flesh”— 
“there was no room for Him in the inn.” Ponder 
that. 

And what was God doing? Not remaining 
in High Heaven in solitary state, offended be- 
cause of man’s offense. God was taking the 
initiative, coming down the shepherd road to 
seek and save. God’s sovereignty is conditioned 
by a Father’s love. The cradle and the cross are 
the limits to which He goes to redeem. Strange 
paradox. God the sinned-against coming to the 
sinner. 

And the heart of God is the mind of the Son. 
“Who, though He was in the form of God, did 
not count equality with God a thing to be 
grasped, but emptied Himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being born in the likeness of men, 
and being found in human form He humbled 
Himself and became obedient unto death, even 
death on a cross.” This is the deed of Christ 
and after this what standing has pride of place 


or race or face or grace in a believer's soul? 

And the reconciling God, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, has called us all to be 
ministers of reconciliation. We are agents of an 
order so humble that only a child may enter in. 
In such time and such a world as ours we are 
to exercise such a ministry. And the New Testa- 
ment has a method as well as a message of 
reconciliation. 

Have we sinned against another? “Leave your 
gift . . . first be reconciled to your brother” 
(Matthew 5:23,RSV). 

Has another wounded us? Like God we must 
take the initiative—“go and tell him his fault 
. .. if he listens to you, you have gained your 
brother” (Matthew 18:15,RSV). 


: OTHER DAY in Korea two American sol- 
diers from Kentucky shook hands. The long 
feud of their families was over. Facing a com- 
mon foe, engaged in a common task, Corporal 
McCoy and Corporal Hatfield took each other 
to their hearts. So may it be everywhere this 
Christmas. Hate, pride, unforgiveness, are ex- 
cess baggage and cost too much to carry in the 
fast flight of life. 

The Gospel of Christ is the good news that 
a way is open to the very heart of God and 
that men who have hated God and ignored 
His Son and loved themselves and despised 
each other can come home to their Father and 
in Him to each other. 

God has come to save us. Christ is born of 
Mary. “A new commandment give I unto you 
—that ye love one another as I have loved you.” 

Preach that, O man of God. Believe that, 
O friend of God. 
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My Best Christmas Present 


« It was Christmas, 1946. Following the 
death of my husband I had gone to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to spend a year with my 
son. I thought it the coldest, bleakest 





place on earth. At that time of year it 
was dark almost twenty-four hours a 
day. The cold was menacing. The dark 
was depressing. I was lonely, fearful, 
and ill. Christmas Eve I was in the 
depths. About eleven o'clock my son 
came home and laid a wiggling package 
in my lap. It was a Siberian husky pup, 
the most adorable piece of fluff I have 
ever seen — tawny yellow with bright 
black eyes, a bushy tail curled over her 
back, upstanding alert ears. We took to 
each other like old sourdough pals. I 
named her Nugget and from then on I 
was busy and much happier. She was a 
willful pet but I have loved her through 
the years. She saved my reason and I 
saved her from a hard, cruel life, for 
Northerners do not pamper their dogs. 
I am sure she will never forget, nor 
will I, the long, cruelly cold winter we 
lived through together. 


—HELEN ARBOGAST 
Wilbur, Washington 


« “My dear, that is the very nicest thing 
you could do for me,” I said to a friend 
who had just invited me to spend 
Christmas Day with her and her fam- 
ily. Early in December my husband 
died and I had been dreading the ap- 
proaching Christmas season, although I 
had said nothing about it. 

As soon as I arrived on Christmas 
morning the children, all excited, began 
showing me the wonderful gifts that 
Santa had brought them. Entering into 
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the spirit of the occasion, before I knew 
it I was playing first with dolls, then 
with choo-choo trains and reading story 
books. Trying to be a child again put 
me in the right frame of mind to enjoy 
a good dinner, and thus I enjoyed what 
otherwise would have been a very sad 
and difficult Christmas. Therefore that 
invitation to dinner December 25, 1950, 
was the very best Christmas present I 
ever received in all my seventy-plus 
years. 

(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST) 


« It was Christmas Eve, but our Christ- 
mas spirit had long since vanished. 
All day our truck had shuttled in and 
out of the large grocery depot, and we 
were tired through and through at the 
thought of more baskets and packages 
to be delivered. Darkness came, bring- 
ing the end of the working day for many, 
but not for us. The snow, dirtied by 
the soot of the city, only made us more 
weary. Finding house numbers in the 
blackness and carrying baskets up hills 
too slippery for the truck were difficult, 
and our thoughts were of home and 
warmth. 

It was near midnight when I pushed 
the doorbell of one of our customers. 
Both driver and I were needed to carry 
the bulky baskets loaded with Christmas 
food. “Come in and have a cup of cof- 
fee,” said the lady who opened the 
door. “I’m sure you are cold.” We were 
reluctant to enter the cozy, clean room 
with our dirty apparel. Our weariness, 
however, answered to this invitation for 
refreshment. It was only a cup of coffee, 
given without thought of dirty shoes or 
soiled clothes. Not many words were 
said, and no questions asked. We said 
thank you, and returned to our job and 
the biting cold. Somehow we kept going 
through the night, bringing the truck 
to the garage as dawn came. I ‘can't 
recall another incident of that whole 
Christmas season. Only the kind words 
and the cup of coffee mark that Yuletide 


as happy. —Paut M. Conley 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Seville, Ohio 


« The best Christmas present I ever 
received was a doll cradle that my 
father made. 1 
He was doing hard physical labor 
those days, working long hours without 








much pay. He was not a carpenter but 
liked to work with wood, and found 
time to make a doll cradle for me. It 
was black walnut, thirty inches long, 
twelve inches wide, with slats in the 
bottom, hand-carved posts, and rockers. 
My mother made a mattress for it and 
pillows with little pillow cases of lawn, 
ruffled on the edge. 

I had lots of fun putting my dolls in 
and out of this cradle and still have it in 
the attic. Although it is around fifty 
years of age now, I couldn’t bear to part 
with it. I permit my grand-niece to play 
with it when she visits here, and it has 
even served as the manger in Christmas 


scenes at our church. —MAaBEL Soop 
Detroit, Michigan 


« Christmas, 1944, was just a day to be 
endured, for my husband had been in 
New Guinea for two years. There had 
been no word from him for three months. 
He always loved Christmas, and al- 
though I tried to share the magic and 
excitement of the day with our four- 
year-old son, Bill, that special “Christ- 
mas feeling” just didn’t come. Our fam- 
ily, as thousands of others, wasn’t com- 
plete. 

Late that afternoon, the doorbell rang 
sharp and clear. On the doorstep, cov- 
ered from head to foot with the stead- 
ily falling snow stood our local post- 
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master. Giving his own time, he had 
sorted out overseas mail and was spend- 
ing his Christmas Day delivering it to 
families of servicemen. “Merry Christ- 
mas,” he said cheerily and handed me 
three precious letters from my husband. 
It was the best Christmas present I ever 
received. It wasn’t only the letters. Our 
postmaster’s generous act had made me 
remember humbly that the true “Christ- 
mas feeling” comes from those intangi- 
ble qualities of giving, sharing, for- 
getting self in deeds of goodness for 
others, thus helping to spread “peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men.” 


—Mrs. NELSON SEIBERT 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details. write today for Booklet PL301.AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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tie wa Ye you may now be able to 
improve the POWER of your speaking and 
singing voice in the privacy of your 
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Last year at this time we pre- 
sented to readers of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, as our Christmas gift A 
Short History of the Presbyterian 
Church This yea: we ofte: fo: fire- 
side family reading, Henry van 
Dyke's much loved story The Other 
Wise Man 

We believe that those among 
ou: readers who are familiar with 
the story will be glad to see it again 
and that those who have never read 
The Othe: Wise Man will feel re. 
warded in becoming acquainted 
with one of the finest Christmas 
stories in all literature Accompany 
ing the story is a biographical article 
on its author, written by Associate 
Editor Henry McCorkle 


THE COVER picture is an en- 
graving by the German artist 
Martin Schongauer who lived in 
the fifteenth century and died the 
year before Columbus discovered 
the New World Schongaue: who 
was also a goldsmith and a painter, 
availed himself of the artistic li- 
cence common in his day to place 
the Holy Family in, not a Pales- 
tinian manger, but a Gothic ruin. 
Night is suggested by having Jo- 
seph hold a lighted lamp, while 
angels and shepherds are clearly 
visible outside the shelter 


This engraving is reproduced by 
courtesy of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Dudley P Allen Collection. 


IN COMING ISSUES. We are 
looking forward to presenting, dur- 
ing the early months of the coming 
year: An article by President Tru- 
man’s pastor, Edward H Pruden, 
on the appointment of an ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, an essay by Elton 
Trueblood that argues that for a 
Christian the time to retire is never; 
a symposium on the qualities that 
go toward making a truly vital 
church congregation; an article 
about our sister denomination, the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.; 
and a debate on the merits and dis- 
advantages of universal military 
training 
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“Christmas is a good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable time ... the onlp time in the long calendar 
of the peat When men and women open their shut-up Hearts freely... .” 
—A Christmas Carol 


Gifts to the benevolence work of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
should be made through your church at once. 
The Church year ends December 31, 1951. 


The General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. T 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10, New York 
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The Christmas Miracle 


> a 


The familiar, well-loved Christmas scene at 
Bethlehem is the unforgettable picture of a 
mother and a child. Joseph is there, too, but the 
attention is focused on the mother and the child. 

The Christmas scene of the mother Mary and 
the child Jesus arouses love. When the shepherds 
on the hilltop watching their sheep heard the 
voice of the angel and found themselves bathed 
in a light from on high, they were afraid. But 
when they made their way to Bethlehem and 
“found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe lying in 
a manger” (Luke 2:16) they no longer feared. 
There is a proper time to fear the wrath of God, 
but there is also a time to know the love of God. 
Christmas is one of those times. What other 
emotion than love does the sight of a mother 
and child arouse in the human heart? What cynic 
exists whose heart is not melted by the chubby 
hands and pink and white softness of a baby? 
It is sobering to think that all of us grown-ups 
with our widely varying degrees of beauty, or 
lack of it, were once lovely babies, pulling at 
the heartstrings of all who saw us. When God 
chose to come to earth in the form of a baby, 
it was to show his love and to arouse love of 
him in our hearts. It was to teach us to “come 
boldly unto the throne of grace” (Hebrews 4:16). 

This Christmas scene of a mother and child 
is earthy and familiar. Why were they in Beth- 
lehem? Because of a new tax law requiring them 
to register in their native town. Why was the 
child born in a stable? Because there was no 
room in the inn, and the stable provided the most 
convenient shelter for the expectant mother. It 
was a thoroughly human scene. For when the 
God and Lord of the universe chose to break 
in upon this world of time with a perfect revela- 
tion of himself, he chose to do so in the figure 
of a man. He was not born in a palace or a 
temple. He was born in the first suitable place 
to be found as the hour of birth approached. The 
manger is a very human scene. It was a real 
mother, and a real baby, and real oxen and straw. 

This Christmas scene of a mother and a child 
is also a scene of the miraculous—as is the scene 


Flother 


and Child 


of every birth. The greatest miracle of all is birth 
itself. The fact that surpasses our imagination 
is that a human being is so constructed that a 
child can be born, a body of intricate mechan- 
ism, a mind of infinite possibilities, a heart of 
unknown depths. The creation of an atomic 
bomb, marvelous and fearful as it is, is child’s 
play compared to the miracle of human birth. 
Every bomb is more or less the same, while every 
person is vastly different from every person be- 
fore or after. 

Every time a new baby is born, and that 
means every time the second hand ticks on your 
watch, God has worked another miracle. Each 
person is a new and different miracle. The teacher 
who asked her class, “What is the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world today, that waén’t here 
ten years ago?” got the answer she deserved 
when one small boy raised his hand and an- 
swered brightly, “Me.” In this realm, as in others, 
those who know the most are the most in awe 
and see in it all the greatest evidence of a divine 
maker. Only those of slight knowledge consider 
birth as a slight thing instead of a mighty miracle. 
There is a story of a boy whose mother told 
him that babies came from God, and who peered 
over the edge of the bassinet at his newborn 
brother and said, “Tell us quickly, before you 
forget, what is God like.” It is always said of the 
wise men that when “they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother,” they “fell down, and 
worshipped him” (Matthew 2:11). 

The Christmas scene of the mother and child 
will always warm the human heart, for it speaks 
of divine love, it is painted in tones of the familiar 
and human, and it sings of the mighty miracle 
of birth, the birth of every child and supremely 
of him whom the world must know and serve, 
else it perish. 

Prayer—May peace and good will, O God, 
dwell more and more in our world, our homes, 
and our hearts. May we help them so to do, fol- 
lowing the example of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

—LawreNce MacCo.i Horton 








Scripture Readings 


First Day: The certainty of those things. Luke 1:1-4 
Seconp Day: Zacharias and Elisabeth. Luke 1:5-25 
Turap Day: Mary. Luke 1:26-38 

Fourtu Day: Mary and Elisabeth. Luke 1:39-45 
Firtn Day: Mary’s song. Luke 1:46-55 

Stxtu Day: The birth of John. Luke 1:56-66 
SevENTH Day: The song of Zacharias. Luke 1:67-80 


E1cutn Day: The shepherds. Luke 2:1-14 

Nintu Day: The manger. Luke 2:15-21 

Tentu Day: Simeon. Luke 2:22-32 

ELeventH Day: Simeon and Anna, Luke 2:33-39 
Twe.trtn Day: Mary and Joseph. Matthew 1:18-25 
THIRTEENTH Day: The Wise Men. Matthew 2:1-15 
Fourteentu Day: The Word made flesh. John 1:1-14 
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CRUSADED 
or CHRISTMA 


Henry van Dyke “did more things 
well than most men ever do at all ”’ 


By HENRY L. McCORKLE 


I HAVE so often written about Christ- 
mas, trying to tell its story and con- 
vey its meaning, that it would seem 
as if there were nothing left for me to 
add now. But there is one word that 
I want to say before I die. Christmas 
has not only a message for Christian 
folk. It speaks to all mankind. . . .” 

These words, composed shortly be- 
fore their writer did die, might seem 
at first presumptuous, but such is not 
the case. 

They came from the restless pen of 
the man who probably did more than 
any other American to emphasize the 
real meaning of Christmas—a best-sell- 
ing author whose most famous story 
ranks second in popularity only to A 
Christmas Carol in modern Christmas 
prose. 

His story of the Wise Man who didn’t 
find the Christ Child (see page 11) was 
read and enjoyed by millions between 
the time of its publication by Harper 
& Brothers in 1895 and the author’s 
death in 1933. More than 800,000 
copies of the story of “The Other Wise 
Man” were sold in America alone be- 
fore 1935. It was translated and printed 
in more than twenty foreign languages. 
And today it has been passed on to 
new generations in Christmas antholo- 
gies. Colleges and universities have used 
it in English courses, and in 1926 the 
author adapted it into play form. 

The idea for “The Other Wise Man” 
came suddenly late one night. It was 
first used in a sermon but took almost 
a year of research and writing to per- 
fect. It was one of many stories, essays, 
articles, and prayers written by the au- 
thor about Christmas. Several of these 
(“Even Unto Bethlehem,” “The First 
Christmas Tree,” “Keeping Christmas,” 
and “Christmas Giving”) are still being 
read today. 

The name of Henry van Dyke will 
be long remembered in connection with 
Christmas. But the man who wrote “The 
Other Wise Man,” as the Christian Cen- 
tury once put it, “did more things well 
than most men ever do at all.” Henry 
van Dyke was not only a writer and a 
poet, but a preacher, church leader, pro- 
fessor, philosopher, lecturer, diplomat, 
naturalist, and fisherman extraordinary. 

Although his first and greatest service 
was to Christianity, he found time to 
see most of the world, and was confi- 
dante and friend of presidents, royalty, 
literary greats, and countless other con- 
temporaries of the gallant post-Victorian 
Age. Known as “the best-loved man 
of letters in America” and as “a colossal 
figure in the Presbyterian Church,” he 
was a famed pulpit orator, an idealist, 
a moralist, and a vigorous foe of intol- 
erance and hypocrisy. He loved his 
country; he hated war; but he felt that 
no person could be trampled upon with- 
out striking back. Many controversies 
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swirled around him, but most of his ad- 
versaries were also his friends—or be- 
came so. As the gentlemanly product of 
an era since gone, many of his writings 
may seem dated to some. But as cham- 
pion of the true Christmas spirit and of 
a growing Church, his accomplishments 
will endure. 

Scion of an old American family, 
Henry van Dyke was, more specifically, 
the son of the Reverend Dr. Henry Jack- 
son van Dyke, a stalwart Presbyterian 
who became Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1876 during a long pastor- 
ate in Brooklyn, New York. Young 
Henry, born in Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1852, spent most of his youth 
in Brooklyn, although he enjoyed many 
summers camping and fishing in the East 
with his father. On these trips gradually 
developed his great love for nature and 
the art of fly-casting. He also was an 
insatiable reader. 

At sixteen, the slight (he stopped 
growing at five feet, six inches), hand- 
some, brown-haired pastor's son entered 
Princeton College, the first step in a 
long and famous association. The college 
accepted him as a sophomore, but his 
father decided that he had better start 
as a freshman. 

Henry was a brilliant student and ora- 
tor and, when the occasion arose, an 
equally clever prankster. He was grad- 
uated second in his class, won a prize 
in English literature, and was com- 
mencement orator. But with this fine 
record also came doubts. Henry wanted 
to be a writer, but did not want his 
family to support him. For more than 
a year he was restless. He considered 

Yolumbia Law School for a while, then 
accepted a tutoring job. At last he was 
persuaded to enter Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary to see whether the pulpit 
or the pen held the key to his future. 

Princeton Seminary graduated Henry 
in 1877. Completely convinced of his 
belief in and love of Jesus Christ, he 
was, however, still hesitant about the 
pastoral ministry. A trip abroad, the sec- 
ond of many, prepared him for a most 
important decision. 


Into the ministry 


Early in 1879, Henry van Dyke was 
ordained by the Presbytery of Brooklyn 
in his father’s church. A month later 
he became pastor of the United Congre- 
gational Church in Newport, Rhode 
Island. For four years he served the 
Newport church, attracting attention 
with his conservative, straight-forward, 
but lively sermons. In December, 1881, 
he married pretty Ellen Reid of Balti- 
more. In their fifty-one years of happi- 
ness together, they had their share of 
sorrow; four of their nine children died 
unexpectedly, two in infancy, one in 
early youth, and one at birth. 

Newport, staid but friendly, was not 
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to be Henry’s great pastorate. In 1882, 
he received a call to historic Brick Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City. 
There the small but erect, full-bearded 
young pastor - writer - fisherman went 
with his bride in January, 1883. As an 
inspiring preacher, efficient pastoral 
counsellor, civic leader, and hard-hitting 
proponent of the positive and the right, 
(he was usually both), Henry van Dyke 
served Brick Church for seventeen years, 
becoming a national figure in the proc- 
ess. In those days when the country’s 
newspapers made more of religion and 
church personalities than they do today, 
the young New York pastor never lacked 
news coverage. His outspoken stands, 
meticulous and distinctive dress (he 
liked top hats, brilliant neckties, and 
fancy waistcoats, and was once mistaken 
for a racing enthusiast), and willingness 
to talk, made him always a reporter's 
favorite. 

















The “Old Master” in action 


There was much to talk about in the 
1880's and 1890's. In the Presbyterian 
Church, much of this was about a grow- 
ing desire for the revision of the 
Church’s great Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 

Into this significant development in 
Church thought, Henry van Dyke put 
his brilliant mind and his conciliatory 
powers. For more than thirteen years he 
fought for revision, reasoning with those 
opposed, cautioning those who would 
have gone too far, and arguing that re- 
vision would not change Presbyterian- 
ism but broaden and strengthen it. 

In 1902 the Church was ready to vote 
on revision at its General Assembly in 
New York. As Moderator of that Assem- 
bly, the commissioners elected Dr. 
Henry van Dyke. He was one of six 
candidates, but won on the second bal- 
lot. All six candidates spoke for the re- 


vision, which later passed with only two 
dissenting votes. The Church’s presby- 
teries approved this move by an over- 
whelming margin. Victory was secure. 

As Moderator, Henry van Dyke trav- 
eled from coast to coast, speaking 
strongly in churches large and small. His 
sermon as retiring Moderator in Los 
Angeles’s Immanuel Church was an 
impressive climax to his year in office. 
Reported a newspaper, “Staid commis- 
sioners, local clergymen, distinguished 
missionaries, and prominent church and 
society women formed a fringe around 
the edge of the pulpit platform. Famous 
doctors of divinity squatted in doorways, 
and professors in theological seminaries 
sat tailor fashion in the aisles.” 


Lasting contribution 


But Henry van Dyke felt that another 
part of his career as a churchman would 
be most lasting. At the Los Angeles 
Assembly of 1903, he was appointed 
chairman of a committee to prepare, “in 
harmony with the Directory for Wor- 
ship, a book of simple forms and serv- 
ices, helpful and proper for voluntary 
use in Presbyterian churches.” In those 
quiet words was begun the creation of 
The Book of Common Worship. This 
project, too, drew criticism, but in 1906 
it was approved quickly as a valuable 
addition to the Church. Composer of 
the marriage service was Dr. van Dyke. 

Henry van Dyke, though stubborn 
and dominating at times, could give as 
well as take. In 1927, when he was 
seventy-four, he suggested The Book of 
Common Worship be studied for pos- 
sible revision. His proposal was ap- 
proved and he was named chairman of 
the committee. One of the first acts of 
this group was to declare that its mem- 
bers were much too old. Younger men 
were speedily recruited to give proper 
balance. Three years of hard work went 
into the revision, and in 1931, Dr. van 
Dyke, an ancient but still-keen warrior, 
addressed the General Assembly in 
Pittsburgh and saw the revision passed 
unanimously. One part that was not 
changed was the wedding ceremony. 
Several members of the committee 
thought a charge to the bride and groom 
would be advisable. Henry van Dyke's 
comment was, “You can't give advice 
at a wedding ceremony; it’s either too 
late, or too early.” 

Although the Church was Dr. van 
Dyke’s first career, he always made time 
for his writing. He turned out stories, 
essays, and poems by the dozen, was the 
author of some seventy-five books, and 
had a part in thirty more. Many of his 
sermons, lectures, and special addresses 
were published in pamphlet form. Most 
of his works were extremely popular in 
their time, and many went into more 
than one edition. He was much influ- 
enced by the style of Tennyson. 
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Henry van Dyke’s philosophy of writ- 
ing was as clean and simple as his work. 
As he said to a friend, “Let me never 
tag a meaning to a story, nor tell a 
story without a meaning. Give me eyes 
to see the real, and a heart to feel the 
ideal. Let me catch the local color, 
without missing the spiritual light.” Or 
as he stated at a dinner in his honor, 
the only time he ever discussed his 
writing publicly, “I should wish to see 
every page that I have written blotted 
out and burned rather than one man 
should turn from what I have written 
with a mind degraded or defiled or 
weakened, . . . and discouraged. ...” 


The Old Master 


Love of nature and fishing was an- 
other of the continuing influences in his 
life. As the man who was often referred 
to as the greatest living angler since 
Izaac Walton, Henry van Dyke prob- 
ably caught more fish in more places 
than any other human. A superb fly 
caster, he used his familiar four-ounce 
split-bamboo rod in most of the states 
of the Union, Canada, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Norway, Holland, Germany, Ja- 
pan, New Zealand, and even in 
Palestine. Of him, it has been said, 
fishing was not a sport, but a way of 
life. Though eager for the catch, his 
small rod always gave the adversary a 
more than even break. He was known 
as the “Old Master” of angling. 

Angler van Dyke wrote as many 
stories about fishing as Churchman van 
Dyke wrote about Christmas. Although 
he was small and light-boned, the out- 
door air and exercise found on his scores 
of fishing trips doubtless helped to 
stretch his vigorous, many-sided life. An 
aristocrat by birth and upbringing, his 
many forays to stream and _ forest 
brought him close to men rough and 
unlettered. He loved and _ respected 
these men and was welcomed as a friend 
and companion in return. 

Preaching, writing, and fishing could 
have been too much for most men. But 
Henry van Dyke was only halfway 
through his careers when he resigned 
from his pastorate in 1899 to become 
Murray Professor of English Literature 
at Princeton University. An outstanding 
undergraduate, an alumni leader, past 
president of the New York Princeton 
Club, and a recently appointed trustee, 
Henry van Dyke, at forty-six, was ready 
to make his place as one of America’s 
most famous “teachers of reading.” This 
term he coined and used for himself 
during his many years at Princeton. 

As Murray Professor of English (a 
post created for him), Henry van Dyke 
had no trouble in transferring his abili- 
ties to the classroom. His lectures were 
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well-attended and constant pressure 
was always upon him to increase the 
number of his courses. He continued to 
preach regularly at Princeton and in 
other parts of the country, but was still 
regarded by many in his former con- 
gregation as being on loan to the uni- 
versity. Several times he returned to 
Brick Church on a temporary basis. 

As usual there had to be problems. In 
1901 he was greatly upset by the rumor 
that he was pushing to be the next 
president of Princeton. A colleague by 
the name of Woodrow Wilson, however, 
was named to the post. But from that 
date to the Old Master’s retirement, the 
name of Henry van Dyke was always 
associated with the university presi- 
dency, a fact that caused him to submit 
his resignation more than once. But each 
time he was persuaded not to leave. 

Woodrow Wilson brought with him 
new plans when he took over at Prince- 
ton. The preceptorial system — that of 
many small seminars—was accepted fa- 
vorably, but the idea of dividing the 
university into small units (the resi- 
dential quadrangle plan) met with im- 
mediate opposition. And among the 
opponents was Henry van Dyke. Al- 
though he remained a good friend of 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. van Dyke spoke long 
and feelingly about the danger of the 
proposed change. The strong opposition 
and the entrance of Dr. Wilson into 
politics fortunately postponed the issue. 
But Dr. van Dyke did not hesitate to 
support his friend for governor of New 
Jersey. 

In 1913 U. S. President Woodrow 
Wilson appointed Dr. van Dyke to the 
post of U. S. Minister to The Nether- 
lands and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. The Old Master embarked for 
The Hague and another career. 

This time the job was short-lived. 
Henry van Dyke was a lover of peace 
and a great believer in international co- 
operation to that end. His service to 
his country in the diplomatic corps was 
energetic, tactful, and successful. But 
while he was working toward peace, the 
“predatory Potsdam gang, as he later 
called them, were preparing for war. 


German armies, whom Minister 
van Dyke had observed earlier “on 
leave” near the Luxembourg border, 
thundered into action in 1914. The 
American legation at The Hague, in 
neutral territory, became bedlam. There 
was passport trouble, money trouble, 
Americans fleeing from Germany, Amer- 
icans stuck in Germany, reports to 
Washington, relief efforts for the Bel- 
gians and French, and countless other 
emergencies. As Dr. van Dyke’s son, 
Tertius, recalled it in the biography of 
his father, “From morning to night the 
Legation hummed with activity. . . 

Sleep had to fend for itself, and it was 


commonly said that the Minister slept 
on his way upstairs.” But the minister 
smiled and said little, handling dowa- 
gers, poodles, and stranded American 
Indians with equal aplomb. 

Germany, in its lust for conquest, 
began to overlook a part of international 
law called neutral rights— and with 
Henry van Dyke’s own country. This 
was too much. In 1916 Henry van Dyke 
submitted his resignation to President 
Wilson. The Minister was through with 
being trampled upon. For the next two 
years he carried on a personal war 
against the Potsdam gang. His patriotic 
poems and editorials did much to show 
Americans their role in this conflict. 

In this setting began the last of Henry 
van Dyke’s special careers. Before he 
came back to the States from The Neth- 
erlands, he went to France to visit the 
front lines and the heroic defenders of 
the Marne and Verdun. Over sixty, and 
plagued by minor illnesses, he went 
under fire voluntarily to see the fighting 
first-hand. America went to war before 
he reached home, but he sneaked hap- 
pily across the Atlantic ready to do his 
share. He told newsmen, “They're not 
awake yet in this country. The trouble 
with democracy now is that it is not 
organized for war, and yet if it can’t 
fight, it will go out of existence.” Al- 
though he was sixty-five, he went to 
sympathetic Navy Secretary Josephus 
Daniels, declared that he was thirty-five, 
and became a Naval chaplain. 


Traveling Chaplain 

He did not go overseas but traveled 
the country talking on the causes, issues, 
and meaning of the war. He accepted 
no pay for this duty, but turned it over 
to the Naval Academy. Today this fund 
provides a gold watch annually for the 
best patriotic article written by a senior. 

The war over, reserve Chaplain van 
Dyke returned to Princeton and teach- 
ing. But he continued to work long and 
hard for peace. 

The Old Master retired as Murray 
Professor Emeritus in January, 1923. 
He gave occasional lectures, but kept 
on with writing, speaking, and fishing, 
often far away from “Avalon,” the van 
Dyke home in Princeton. His name 
was in the news more often than not 
with a seventy-fifth birthday in 1927 
and a golden wedding anniversary in 
1931. 

In 1933, the Old Master passed away 
after a short illness. There are many 
memorials to this famous preacher and 
teacher, but perhaps one of the best 
can be taken from his own words in 
the story of “The Other Wise Man.” 
“He stood by the doorway to greet his 
guests . . . a man of sensative feeling 
but inflexible will—one of those who, 
in whatever age they live, are born for 
inward conflict and a life of quest.” 
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The Other | 
* Wise Man 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 





\ , 
NK ou know the story of the Three Wise Men of the East, and how 
y omer tio CB OUeC rN CRMORS oO melol malice mecmuntitie mectel(s 


in Bethlehem. But have you ever heard the story of the Other Wise 

Man, who also saw the star in its rising, and set out to follow it, 
yet did not arrive with his brethren in the presence of the young child 
Jesus? Of the great desire of this fourth pilgrim, and how it was denied, 
yet accomplished in the denial; of his many wanderings and the proba- 
tions of his soul; of the long way of his seeking and the strange way of 
his finding the One whom he sought—I would. tell the tale as I have heard 
fragments of it in the Hall of Dreams, in the palace of the Heart of Man 


In the days when Augustus Caesar was master of 
many kings and Herod reigned in Jerusalem, there 
lived in the city of Ecbatana, among the mountains 
of Persia, a certain man named Artaban. His house 
stood close to the outermost of the walls which en- 
circled the royal treasury. From his roof he could 
look over the sevenfold battlements of b'ack and 
white and crimson and blue and red and silver and 
gold, to the hill where the summer palace of the 
Parthian emperors glittered like a jewel in a crown. 

Around the dwelling of Artaban spread a fair 
garden, a tangle of flowers and fruit trees, watered 
by a score of streams descending from the slopes of 
Mount Orontes, and made musical by innumerable 
birds. But all color was lost in the soft and odorous 
darkness of the late September night, and all sounds 
were hushed in the deep charm of its silence, 
save the plashing of the water, like a voice half 
sobbing and half laughing under the shadows. High 
above the trees a dim glow of light shone through the 
curtained arches of the upper chamber where the 
master of the house was holding council with his 
friends. 

He stood by the doorway to greet his guests—a 
tall, dark man of about forty years, with brilliant eyes 
set near together under his broad brow, and firm 
lines graven around his fine, thin lips; the brow of 
a dreamer and the mouth of a soldier, a man of 
sensitive feeling but inflexible will—one of those who, 
in whatever age they may live, are born for inward 
conflict and a life of quest. 

His robe was of pure white wool, thrown over a 
tunic of silk; and a white, pointed cap, with long 
lapels at the sides, rested on his flowing black hair. 
It was the dress of the ancient priesthood of the Magi, 
called the fire worshipers. 

“Welcome!” he said, in his low, pleasant voice, 
as one after another entered the room—“welcome, 
Abdus; peace be with you, Rhodaspes and Tigranes, 
and with you, my father, Abgarus. You are all wel- 
come. This house grows bright with the joy of your 
presence.” 

There were nine of the men, differing widely in 
age, but alike in the richness of their dress of many- 
colored silks, and the massive golden collars around 
their necks, marking them as Parthian nobles, and 
in the winged circles of gold resting upon their 
breasts, the sign of the followers of Zoroaster. 

They took their places around a small black altar 
at the end of the room, where a tiny flame was burn- 
ing. Artaban, standing beside it, and waving a bar- 
som of thin tamarisk branches above the fire, fed it 
with dry sticks of pine and fragrant oils. Then he 
began the ancient chant of Yasna, and the voices of 
his companions joined in the hymn to Ahura-Mazda: 


We worship the Spirit Divine, 

all wisdom and goodness possessing, 
Surrounded by Holy Immortals, 

the givers of bounty and blessing; 
We joy in the work of His hands, 

His truth and His power confessing. 


We praise all the things that are pure, 





for these are His only Creation; 
The thoughts that are true and the words 
and the deeds that have won approbation; 
These are supported by Him, 
and for these we make adoration. 


Hear us, O Mazda! Thou livest 
in truth and in heavenly gladness; 

Cleanse us from falsehood, and keep us 
from evil and bondage to badness; 

Pour out the light and the joy of Thy life 
on our darkness and sadness. 


Shine on our gardens and fields, 
shine on our working and weaving; 
Shine on the whole race of man, 
believing and unbelieving; 
Shine on us now through the night, 
shine on us now in Thy might, 
The flame of our holy love 
and the song of our worship receiving. 


The fire rose with the chant, throbbing as if the 
flame responded to the music, until it cast a bright 
illumination through the whole apartment, revealing 
its simplicity and splendor. 

The floor was laid with tiles of dark blue veined 
with white; pilasters of twisted silver stoed out 
against the blue walls; the clerestory of round-arched 
windows above them was hung with azure silk; the 
vaulted ceiling was a pavement of blue stones, like 
the body of heaven in its clearness, sown with silver 
stars. From the four corners of the roof hung four 
golden magic wheels, called the tongues of the gods. 
At the eastern end, behind the altar, there were two 
dark-red pillars of porphyry; above them a lintel of 
the same stone, on which was carved the figure of 
a winged archer, with his arrow set to the string and 


his bow drawn. 


| HE doorway between the pillars, which opened 


upon the terrace of the roof, was covered with a 
heavy curtain of the color of a ripe pomegranate, 
embroidered with innumerable golden rays shooting 
upward from the floor. In effect the room was like 
a quiet, starry night, all azure and silver, flushed in 
the east with rosy promise of the dawn. It was, as 
the house of a man should be, an expression of the 
character and spirit of the master. 

He turned to his friends when the song was ended, 
and invited them to be seated on the divan at the 
western end of the room. 

“You have come tonight,” said he, looking around 
the circle, “at my call, as the faithful scholars of 
Zoroaster, to renew your worship and rekindle your 
faith in the God of Purity, even as this fire has been 
rekindled on the altar. We worship not the fire, but 
Him of whom it is the chosen symbol, because it is 
the purest of all created things. It speaks to us of 
one who is Light and Truth. Is it not so, my father?” 

“It is well said, my son,” answered the venerable 
Abgarus. “The enlightened are never idolaters. They 
lift the veil of form and go in to the shrine of reality, 
and new light and truth are coming to them con- 
tinually through the old symbols.” 

“Hear me, then, my father and my friends, ” said 
Artaban, “while I tell you of the new light and truth 
that have come to me through the most ancient of 
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all signs. We have searched the secrets of Nature to- 
gether, and studied the healing virtues of water and 
fire and the plants. We have read also the books of 
prophecy in. which the future is dimly foretold in 
words that are hard to understand. But the highest 
of all learning is the knowledge of the stars. To 
trace their course is to untangle the threads of the 
mystery of life from the beginning to the end. If we 
could follow them perfectly, nothing would be hid- 
den from us. But is not our knowledge of them still 
incomplete? Are there not many stars still beyond 
eur horizon—lights that are known only to the 
dwellers in the far southland, among the spice trees 
of Punt and the gold mines of Ophir?” 

There was a murmur of assent among the listeners. 

“The stars,” said Tigranes, “are the thoughts of 
the Eternal. They are numberless. But the thoughts 
of man can be counted, like the years of his life. 
The wisdom of the Magi is the greatest of all wisdoms 
on earth, because it knows its own ignorance. And that 
is the secret of power. We keep men always looking 
and waiting for a new sunrise. But we ourselves 
understand that the darkness is equal to the light, and 
that the conflict between them will never be ended.” 

“That does not satisfy me,” answered Artaban, 
“for, if the waiting must be endless, if there could be 
no fulfillment of it, then it would not be wisdom 
to look and wait. We should become like those new 
teachers of the Greeks, who say there is no truth, and 
that the only wise men are those who spend their 
lives in discovering and exposing the lies that have 
been believed in the world. But the new sunrise will 
certainly appear in the appointed time. Do not our 
own books tell us that this will come to pass, and 
that men will see the brightness of a great light?” 


“That is true,” said the voice of Abgarus, “every 
faithful disciple of Zoroaster knows the prophecy of 
Avesta, and carries the word in his heart. ‘In that 
day Sosiosh the Victorious shall arise out of the num- 
ber of the prophets in the east country. Around him 
shall shine a mighty brightness, and he shall make 
life everlasting, incorruptible, and immortal, and the 
dead shall rise again.’ ” 

“This is a dark saying,” said Tigranes, “and it may 
be that we shall never understand it. It is better to 
consider the things that are near at hand, and to 
increase the influence of the Magi in their own coun- 
try, rather than to look for one who may be a stranger, 
and to whom we must resign our power.” 


_ others seemed to approve these words. 


There was a silent feeling of agreement manifest 
among them; their looks responded with that inde- 
finable expression which always follows when a 
speaker has uttered the thought that has been slumber- 
ing in the hearts of his listeners. But Artaban turned 
to Abgarus with a glow on his face, and said: 

“My father, I have kept this prophecy in the secret 
place of my soul. Religion without a great hope would 
be like an altar without a living fire. And now the 
flame has burned more brightly, and by the light of 
it I have read other words which also have come from 
the fountain of Truth, and speak yet more clearly of 
the rising of the Victorious One in his brightness.” 

He drew from the breast of his tunic two small 
rolls of fine parchment, with writing upon them, and 
unfolded them carefully upon his knee. 





“AND I ASK YOU to go with me on the pilgrimage, that we may have the joy together in finding the Prince. .. .” 
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“In the years that are lost in the past, long before 
our fathers came into the land of Babylon, there were 
wise men in Chaldea, from whom the first of the Magi 
learned the secret of the heavens. And of these 
Balaam the son of Beor was one of the mightiest. 
Hear the words of his prophecy: “There shall come 
a star out of Jacob, and a scepter shall arise out of 
Israel.’ ” 

The lips of Tigranes drew downward with con- 
tempt, as he said: 

“Judah was a captive by the waters of Babylon, 
and the sons of Jacob were in bondage to our kings. 
The tribes of Israel are scattered through the moun- 
tains like lost sheep, and from the remnant that dwells 
in Judea under the yoke of Rome neither star nor 
scepter shall arise.” 

“And yet,” answered Artaban, “it was the Hebrew 
Daniel, the mighty searcher of dreams, the counselor 
of kings, the wise Belteshazzar, who was most hon- 
ored and beloved of our great King Cyrus. A prophet 
of sure things and a reader of the thoughts of the 
Eternal, Daniel proved himself to our people. And 
these are the words that he wrote.” (Artaban read 
from the second roll: ) “ “Know, therefore, and under- 
stand that from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore Jerusalem, unto the Anointed One, the 
Prince, the time shall be seven and threescore and 
two weeks.’” 

“But, my son,” said Abgarus, doubtfully, “these are 
mystical numbers. Who can interpret them, or who 
can find the key that shall unlock their meaning?” 

Artaban answered: “It has been shown to me and 
to my three companions among the Magi—Caspar, 
Melchior and Balthasar) We have searched the 
ancient tablets of Chaldea and computed the time. 
It falls in this year. We have studied the sky, and in 
the spring of the year we saw two of the greatest 
planets drawn near together in the sign of the Fish, 
which is the house of the Hebrews. We also saw a 
new star there, which shone for one night and then 
vanished. Now again the two great planets are meet- 
ing. This night is their conjunction. My three brothers 
are watching by the ancient Temple of the Seven 
Spheres, at Borsippa, in Babylonia, and I am watch- 
ing here. If the star shines again, they will wait ten 
days for me at the temple, and then we will set out 
together for Jerusalem, to see and worship the 
promised one who shall be born King of Israel. I 
believe the sign will come. I have made ready for the 
journey. I have sold my possessions, and bought these 
three jewels—a sapphire, a ruby and a pearl—to carry 
them as tribute to the King. And I ask you to go with 
me on the pilgrimage, that we may have joy together 
in finding the Prince who is worthy to be served.” 


nite he was speaking he thrust his hand 
into the inmost fold of his girdle and drew out three 
great gems—one blue as a fragment of the night sky, 
one redder than a ray of sunrise, and one as pure as 
the peak of a snow mountain at twilight—and laid 
them on the outspread scrolls before him. 

But his friends looked on with strange and alien 
eyes. A veil of doubt and mistrust came over their 
faces, like a fog creeping up from the marshes to 
hide the hills. They glanced at each other with looks 
of wonder and pity, as those who have listened to 
incredible sayings, the story of a wild vision, or the 
proposal of an impossible enterprise. 
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At last Tigranes said: “Artaban, this is a vain 
dream. It comes from too much looking upon the 
stars and the cherishing of lofty thoughts. It would 
be wiser to spend the time in gathering money for 
the new fire temple at Chala. No king will ever rise 
from the broken race of Israel, and no end will ever 
come to the eternal strife of light and darkness. He 
who looks for it is a chaser of shadows. Farewell.” 

And another said: “Artaban, I have no knowledge 
of these things, and my office as guardian of the royal 
treasure binds me here. The quest is not for me. But 
if thou must follow it, fare thee well.” 

And another said: “In my house there sleeps a 
new bride, and I cannot leave her nor take her with 
me on this strange journey. This quest is not for me. 
But may thy steps be prospered wherever thou goest. 
So, farewell.” 

And another said: “I am ill and unfit for hardship, 
but there is a man among my servants whom I will 
send with thee when thou goest, to bring me word 
how thou farest.” 

So, one by one, they left the house of Artaban. 
But Abgarus, the oldest and the one who loved him 
the best, lingered after the others had gone, and said, 
gravely: “My son, it may be that the light of truth is 
in this sign that has appeared in the skies, and then 
it will surely lead to the Prince and the mighty 
brightness. Or it may be that it is only a shadow 
of the light, as Tigranes has said, and then he who 
follows it will have a long pilgrimage and a fruitless 
search. But it is better to follow even the shadow of 
the best than to remain content with the worst. And 
those who would see wonderful things must often be 
ready to travel alone. I am too old for this journey, 
but my heart shall be a companion of thy pilgrimage 
day and night, and I shall know the end of thy quest. 
Go in peace.” 

Then Abgarus went out of the azure chamber with 
its silver stars, and Artaban was left in solitude. 

He gathered up the jewels and replaced them in 
his girdle. For a long time he stood and watched the 
flame that flickered and sank upon the altar. Then 
he crossed the hall, lifted the heavy curtain, and 
passed out between the pillars of porphyry to the 
terrace on the roof. 

The shiver that runs through the earth ere she 
rouses from her night sleep had already begun, and 
the cool wind that heralds the daybreak was drawing 
downward from the lofty, snow-traced ravines of 
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*““THE DIM STARLIGHT revealed the form of a man lying across the road.” 


Mount Orontes. Birds, half-awakened, crept and 
chirped among the rustling leaves, and the smell of 
ripened grapes came in brief wafts from the arbors. 


AR OVER the eastern plain a white mist stretched 
like a lake. But where the distant peaks of 
Zagros serrated the western horizon the sky 
was clear. Jupiter and Saturn rolled together 
like drops of lambent flame about to blend in one. 
As Artaban watched them, a steel-blue spark was 
born out of the darkness beneath, rounding itself with 
purple splendors to a crimson sphere, and spiring 
upward through rays of saffron and orange into a 
point of white radiance. Tiny and infinitely remote, 
yet perfect in every part, it pulsated in the enormous 
vault as if the three jewels in the Magian’s girdle 
had mingled and been transformed into a living 
heart of light. 
He bowed his head. He covered his brow with 
his hands. 
“It is the sign,” he said. “The King is coming, and 
I will go to meet him.” 


All night long, Vasda, the swiftest of Artaban’s 
horses, had been waiting, saddled and bridled, in her 
stall, pawing the ground impatiently and shaking her 
bit as if she shared the eagerness of her master’s pur- 
pose, though she knew not its meaning. 

Before the birds had fully roused to their strong, 
high, joyful chant of morning song, before the white 
mist had begun to lift lazily from the plain, the Other 
Wise Man was in the saddle, riding swiftly along the 
highroad. which skirted the base of Mount Orontes 
westward 

How close, how intimate is the comradeship be- 
tween a man and his favorite horse on a long journey. 
It is a silent, comprehensive friendship, an inter- 
course beyond the need of words. 

They drink at the same wayside springs, and sleep 
under the same guardian stars. They are conscious 
together of the subduing spell of nightfall and the 


quickening joy of daybreak. The master shares his 
evening meal with his hungry companion, and feels 
the soft, moist lips caressing the palm of his hand 
as they close over the morsel of bread. In the gray 
dawn he is roused from his bivouac by the gentle stir 
of a warm, sweet breath over his sleeping face, and 
looks up into the eyes of his faithful fellow traveler, 
ready and waiting for the toil of the day. Surely, 
unless he is a pagan and an unbeliever, by whatever 
name he calls upon his God, he will thank Him for 
this voiceless sympathy, this dumb affection, and his 
morning prayer will embrace a double blessing—God 
bless us both, the horse and the rider, and keep our 
feet from falling and our souls from death! 

Then, through the keen morning air, the swift hoofs 
beat their tattoo along the road, keeping time to the 
pulsing of two hearts that are moved with the same 
eager desire—to conquer space, to devour the distance, 
to attain the goal of the journey. 

Artaban must indeed ride wisely and well if he 
would keep the appointed hour with the other Magi; 
for the route was a hundred and fifty parasangs, and 
fifteen was the utmost he could travel in a day. But 
he knew Vasda’s strength, and pushed forward with- 
out anxiety, making the fixed distance every day, 
though he must travel late into the night, and in the 
morning long before sunrise. 

He passed along the brown slopes of Mount Oron- 
tes, furrowed by the rocky courses of a hundred 
torrents. 

He crossed the level plains of the Nicaeans, where 
the famous herds of horses, feeding in the wide 
pastures, tossed their heads at Vasda’s approach, 
and galloped away with a thunder of many hoofs, 
and flocks of wild birds rose suddenly from the 
swampy meadows, wheeling in great circles with 
a shining flutter of innumerable wings and shrill cries 
of surprise. 

He traversed the fertile fields of Concabar, where 
the dust from the threshing floors filled the air with 
a golden mist. half hiding the huge temple of Astarte 
with its four hundred pillars. 

At Baghistan, among the rich gardens watered by 
fountains from the rock, he looked up at the moun- 
tain thrusting its immense rugged brow out over the 
road, and saw the figure of King Darius trampling 
upon his fallen foes, and the proud list of his wars 
and conquests graven high upon the face of the 
eternal cliff. 
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Over many a cold and desolate pass, crawling pain- 
fully across the wind-swept shoulders of the hills; 
down many a black mountain gorge, where the river 
roared and raced before him like a savage guide; 
across many a smiling vale, with terraces of yellow 
limestone full of vines and fruit trees; through the 
oak groves of Carine and the dark Gates of Zagros, 
walled in by precipices; into the ancient city of Chala, 
where the people of Samaria had been kept in cap- 
tivity long ago; and out again by the mighty portal, 
riven through the encircling hills, where he saw the 
image of the High Priest of the Magi sculptured on 
the wall of rock, with hand uplifted as if to bless the 
centuries of pilgrims; past the entrance of the narrow 
defile, filled from end to end with orchards of peaches 
and figs, through which the river Gyndes foamed 
down to meet him; over the broad rice field, where 
the autumnal vapors spread their deathly mists; fol- 
lowing along the course of the river, under tremulous 
shadows of poplar and tamarind, among the lower 
hills; and out upon the flat plain, where the road ran 
straight as an arrow through the stubble fields and 
parched meadows; past the city of Ctesiphon, where 
the Parthian emperors reigned, and the vast metrop- 
olis of Seleucia which Alexander built; across the 
swirling floods of Tigris and the many channels of 
Euphrates, flowing yellow through the cornlands— 
Artaban pressed onward until he arrived, at nightfall 
on the tenth day, beneath the shattered walls of 
populous Babylon. 


\ 


ASDA was almost spent, and Artaban would 
gladly have turned into the city to find rest and re- 
freshment for himself and for her. But he knew that 
it was three hours’ journey yet to the Temple of the 
Seven Spheres, and he must reach the place by mid- 
night if he would find his comrades waiting. So he 
did not halt, but rode steadily across the stubble fields. 

A grove of date palms made an island of gloom in 
the pale yellow sea. As she passed into the shadow 
Vasda slackened her pace, and began to pick her 
way more carefully. 

Near the farther end of the darkness an access of 
caution seemed to fall upon her. She scented some 
danger or difficulty; it was not in her heart to fly from 
it—only to be prepared for it, and to meet it wisely, 
as a good horse should do. The grove was close and 
silent as the tomb; not a leaf rustled, not a bird sang. 

She felt her steps before her delicately, carrying 
her head low, and sighing now and then with appre- 
hension. At last she gave a quick breath of anxiety 
and dismay, and stood stock-still, quivering in every 
muscle, before a dark object in the shadow of the last 
palm tree. 

Artaban dismounted. The dim starlight revealed 
the form of a man lying across the road. His humble 
dress and the outline of his haggard face showed that 
he was probably one of the Hebrews who still dwelt 
in great numbers around the city. His pallid skin, 
dry and yellow as parchment, bore the mark of 
the deadly fever which ravaged the marshlands in 
autumn. The chill of death was in his lean hand, and 
as Artaban released it, the arm fell back inertly upon 
the motionless breast. 

He turned away with a.thought of pity, leaving the 
body to that strange burial which the Magians deemed 
most fitting—the funeral of the desert, from which the 
kites and vultures rise on dark wings, and the beasts 





of prey slink furtively away. When they are gone 
there is only a heap of white bones on the sand. 

But as he turned, a long, faint, ghostly sigh came 
from the man’s lips. The bony fingers gripped the 
hem of the Magian’s robe and held him fast. 

Artaban’s heart leaped to his throat, not with fear, 
but with a dumb resentment at the importunity of 
this blind delay. 

How could he stay here in the darkness to minister 
to a dying stranger? What claim had this unknown 
fragment of human life upon his compassion or his 
service? If he lingered but for an hour he could hardly 
reach Borsippa at the appointed time. His compan- 
ions would think he had given up the journey. They 
would go on without him. He would lose his quest. 

But if he went on now, the man would surely die. 
If Artaban stayed, life might be restored. His spirit 
throbbed and fluttered with the urgency of the crisis. 
Should he risk the great reward of his faith for the 
sake of a single deed of charity? Should he turn aside, 
if only for a moment, from the following of the star, 
to give a cup of cold water to a poor, perishing 
Hebrew? 

“God of truth and purity,” he prayed, “direct me 
in the holy path, the way of wisdom which Thou only 
knowest.” 

Then he turned back to the ‘sick man. Loosening 
the grasp of his hand, he carried him to a little mound 
at the foot of the palm tree. 

He unbound the thick folds of the turban and 
opened the garment above the sunken breast. He 
brought water from one of the small canals near by, 
and moistened the sufferer’s brow and mouth. He 
mingled a draught of one of those simple but potent 
remedies which he carried always in his girdle—for 
the Magians were physicians as well as astrologers— 
and poured it slowly between the colorless lips. Hour 
after hour he labored as only a skillful healer of dis- 
ease can do. At last the man’s strength returned; he 
sat up and looked about him. 

“Who art thou?” he said, in the rude dialect of 
the country, “and why hast thou sought me here to 
bring back my life?” 

“I am Artaban the Magian, of the city of Ecbatana, 
and I am going to Jerusalem in search of one who is 
to be born King of the Jews, a great Prince and De- 
liverer of all men. I dare not delay any longer upon 
my journey, for the caravan that has waited for me 
may depart without me. But see, here is all that I 
have left of bread and wine, and here is a potion of 
healing herbs. When thy strength is restored thou 
canst find the dwellings of the Hebrews among the 
houses of Babylon.” 

The Jew raised his trembling hand solemnly to 
heaven. 

“Now may the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob bless and prosper the journey of the merciful, 
and bring him in peace to his desired haven. Stay! 
I have nothing to give thee in return—only this: that 
I can tell thee where the Messiah must be sought. 
For our prophets have said that he should be born 
not in Jerusalem, but in Bethlehem of Judah. May the 
Lord bring thee in safety to that place, because thou 
hast had pity upon the sick.” 


T was already long past midnight. Artaban rode 
in haste, and Vasda, restored by the brief rest, ran 
eagerly through the silent plain and swam the chan- 
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“|. . 1AM ALL ALONE in this place, I am waiting to give this 
jewel to the prudent captain who will leave me in peace.” 
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nels of the river. She put forth the remnant of her 
strength and fled over the ground like a gazelle. 

But the first beam of the rising sun sent a long 
shadow before her as she entered upon the final 
stadium of the journey, and the eyes of Artaban, 
anxiously scanning the great mound of Nimrod and 
the Temple of the Seven Spheres, could discern no 
trace of his friends. 

The many-colored terraces of black and orange and 
red and yellow and green and blue and white, shat- 
tered by the convulsions of nature, and crumbling 
under the repeated blows of human violence, still 
glittered like a ruined rainbow in the morning light. 

Artaban rode swiftly around the hill. He dis- 
mounted and climbed to the highest terrace, looking 
out toward the west. 

The huge desolation of the marshes stretched away 
to the horizon and the border of the desert. Bitterns 
stood by the stagnant pools and jackals skulked 
through the low bushes; but there was no sign of the 
caravan of the Wise Men, far or near. 

At the edge of the terrace he saw a little cairn of 
broken bricks, and under them a piece of papyrus. 
He caught it up and read: “We have waited past the 
midnight, and can delay no longer. We go to find 
the King. Follow us across the desert.” 

Artaban sat down upon the ground and covered 
his head in despair. 

“How can I cross the desert,” said he, “with no 
food and with a spent horse? I must return to Baby- 
lon, sell my sapphire, and buy a train of camels, and 
provision for the journey. I may never overtake my 
friends. Only God the merciful knows whether I shall 
not lose the sight of the King because I tarried to 
show mercy.” 


There was a silence in the Hall of Dreams, where 
I was listening to the story of the Other Wise Man. 
Through this silence I saw, but very dimly, his figure 
passing over the dreary undulations of the desert, 
high upon the back of his camel, rocking steadily 
onward like a ship over the waves. 

The land of death spread its cruel net around him. 
The stony waste bore no fruit but briers and thorns. 
The dark ledges of rock thrust themselves above the 
surface here and there, like the bones of perished 
monsters. Arid and inhospitable mountain ranges rose 
before him, furrowed with dry channels of ancient 
torrents, white and ghastly as scars on the face of 
nature. Shifting hills of treacherous sand were heaped 
like tombs along the horizon. By day the fierce heat 
pressed its intolerable burden on the quivering air. 
No living creature moved on the dumb, swooning 
earth, but tiny jerboas scuttling through the parched 
bushes, or lizards vanishing in the clefts of the rock. 
By night the jackals prowled and barked in the dis- 
tance, and the lion made the black ravines echo with 
his hollow roaring, while a bitter, blighting chill 
followed the fever of the day. Through heat and cold, 
the Magian moved steadily onward. 

Then I saw the gardens and orchards of Damascus, 
watered by the streams of Abana and Pharpar, with 
their sloping swards inlaid with bloom, and their 
thickets of myrrh and roses. I saw the long, snowy 
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ridge of Hermon, and the dark groves of cedars, and 
the valley of the Jordan, and the blue waters of the 
Lake of Galilee, and the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
and the hills of Ephraim, and the highlands of Judah. 
Through all these I followed the figure of Artaban 
moving steadily onward, until he arrived at Beth- 
lehem. And it was the third day after the three Wise 
Men had come to that place and had found Mary 
and Joseph, with the young child, Jesus, and had laid 
their gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh at 
his feet. 

Then the Other Wise Man drew near, weary, but 
full of hope, bearing his ruby and his pearl to offer 
to the King. “For now at last,” he said, “I shall surely 
find him, though I be alone, and later than my breth- 
ren. This is the place of which the Hebrew exile told 
me that the prophets had spoken, and here I shall 
behold the rising of the great light. But I must in- 
quire about the visit of my brethren, and to what 
house the star directed them, and to whom they 
presented their tribute.” 

The streets of the village seemed to be deserted, 
and Artaban wondered whether the men had all gone 
up to the hill pastures to bring down their sheep. 
From the open door of a cottage he heard the sound 
of a woman’s Voice singing softly. He entered and 
found a young mother hushing her baby to rest. She 
told him of the strangers from the far East who had 
appeared in the village three days ago, and how they 
said that a star had guided them to the place where 
Joseph of Nazareth was lodging with his wife and 
her new-born child, and how they had paid reverence 
to the child and given him many rich gifts. 


uT the travelers disappeared again,” she 
continued, “as suddenly as they had come. We were 
afraid at the strangeness of their visit. We could not 
understand it. The man of Nazareth took the child 
and his mother, and fled away that same night secretly, 
and it was whispered that they were going to Egypt. 
Ever since, there has been a spell upon the village; 
something evil hangs over it. They say that the Roman 
soldiers are coming from Jerusalem to force a new 
tax from us, and the men have driven the flocks and 
herds far back among the hills, and hidden themselves 
to escape it.” 

Artaban listened to her gentle, timid speech, and 
the child in her arms looked up in his face and smiled, 
stretching out its rosy hands to grasp at the winged 
circle of gold on his breast. His heart warmed to the 
touch. It seemed like a greeting of love and trust to 
one who had journeyed long in loneliness and per- 
plexity, fighting with his own doubts and fears, and 
following a light that was veiled in clouds. 

“Why might not this child have been the promised 
Prince?” he asked within himself, as he touched its 
soft cheek. “Kings have been born ere now in lowlier 
houses than this, and the favorite of the stars may 
rise even from a cottage. But it has not seemed good 
to the God of wisdom to reward my search so soon 
and so easily. The one whom I seek has gone before 
me; and now I must follow the King to Egypt.” 

The young mother laid the baby in its cradle, and 
rose to minister to the wants of the strange guest 
that fate had brought into her house. She set food 
before him, the plain fare of peasants, but willingly 
offered, and therefore full of refreshment for the 
soul as well as for the body. Artaban accepted it 





gratefully; and, as he ate, the child fell into a happy 
slumber, and murmured sweetly in its dreams, and 
a great peace filled the room. 

But suddenly there came the noise of a wild con- 
fusion in the streets of the village, a shrieking and 
wailing of women’s voices, a clangor of brazen trum- 
pets and a clashing of swords, and a desperate cry: 
“The soldiers! The soldiers of Herod! They are killing 
our children.” 


HE young mother’s face grew white with ter- 
ror. She clasped her child to her bosom, and crouched 
motionless in the darkest corner of the room, covering 
him with the folds of her robe, lest he should awake 
and cry. 

But Artaban went quickly and stood in the door- 
way of the house. His broad shoulders filled the por- 
tal from side to side, and the peak of his white cap 
all but touched the lintel. 

The soldiers came hurrying down the street with 
bloody hands and dripping swords. At the sight of 
the stranger in his imposing dress they hesitated with 
surprise. The captain of the band approached the 
threshold to thrust him aside. But Artaban did not 
stir. His face was as calm as though he were watching 
the stars, and in his eyes there burned that steady 
radiance before which even the half-tamed hunting 
leopard shrinks, and the bloodhound pauses in his 
leap. He held the soldier silently for an instant, and 
then said in a low voice: 

“T am all alone in this place, and I am waiting to 
give this jewel to the prudent captain who will leave 
me in peace.” 

He showed the ruby, glistening in the hollow of 
his hand like a great drop of blood. 

The captain was amazed at the splendor of the 
gem. The pupils of his eyes expanded with desire, 
and the hard lines of greed wrinkled around his lips. 
He stretched out his hand and took the ruby. 

“March on!” he cried to his men; “there is no child 
here. The house is empty.” 

The clamor and the clang of arms passed down the 
street as the headlong fury of the chase sweeps by 
the secret covert where the trembling deer is hidden. 
Artaban re-entered the cottage. He turned his face 
to the east and prayed: 

“God of truth, forgive my sin! I have said the thing 
that is not, to save the life of a child. And two of my 
gifts are gone. I have spent for man that which was 
meant for God. Shall I ever be worthy to see the face 
of the King?” 

But the voice of the woman, weeping for joy in 
the shadow behind him, said very gently: 

“Because thou hast saved the life of my little one, 
may the Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord 
make His face to shine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee; the Lord lift up His countenance upon 
thee and give thee peace.” 


Again there was a silence in the Hall of Dreams, 
deeper and more mysterious than the first interval, 
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and I understood that the years of Artaban were flow- 
ing very swiftly under the stillness, and I caught only 
a glimpse, here and there, of the river of his life 
shining through the mist that concealed its course. 

I saw him moving among the throngs of men in 
populous Egypt, seeking everywhere for traces of 
the household that had come down from Bethlehem, 
and finding them under the spreading sycamore trees 
of Heliopolis, and beneath the walls of the Roman 
fortress of New Babylon beside the Nile—traces so 
faint and dim that they vanished before him con- 
tinually, as footprints on the wet river sand glisten 
for a moment with moisture and then disappear. 

I saw him again at the foot of the pyramids, which 
lifted their sharp points into the intense saffron glow 
of the sunset sky, changeless monuments of the per- 
ishable glory and the imperishable hope of man. He 
looked up into the face of the crouching Sphinx and 
vainly tried to read the meaning of the calm eyes 
and smiling mouth. Was it, indeed, the mockery of all 
effort and all aspiration, as Tigranes had said—the 
cruel jest of a riddle that has no answer, a search 
that never can succeed? Or was there a touch of 
pity and encouragement in that inscrutable smile—a 
promise that even the defeated should attain a vic- 
tory, and the disappointed should discover a prize, 
and the ignorant should be made wise, and the blind 
should see, and the wandering should come into the 
haven at last? 

I saw him again in an obscure house of Alexandria, 
taking counsel with a Hebrew rabbi. The venerable 
man, bending over the rolls of parchment on which 
the prophecies of Israel were written, read aloud 
the pathetic words which foretold the sufferings of 
the promised Messiah—the despised and rejected of 
men, the man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

“And remember, my son,” said he, fixing his eyes 
upon the face of Artaban, “the King whom thou 
seekest is not to be found in a palace, nor among 
the rich and powerful. If the light of the world and 
the glory of Israel had been appointed to come with 
the greatness of earthly splendor, it must have ap- 
peared long ago. For no son of Abraham will ever 
again rival the power which Joseph had in the 
palaces of Egypt, or the magnificence of Solomon 
throned between the lions in Jerusalem. But the 
light for which the world is waiting is a new light, 
the glory that shall rise out of patient and triumphant 
suffering. And the kingdom which is to be established 
forever is a new kingdom, the royalty of unconquer- 
able love. 


pO NOT KNOW how this shall come to pass, nor 
how the turbulent kings and peoples of earth 
shall be brought to acknowledge the Messiah 
and pay homage to him. But this I know. Those 
who seek him will do well to look among the poor 
and the lowly, the sorrowful and the oppressed.” 
So I saw the Other Wise Man again and again, 
traveling from place to place, and searching among 
the people of the Dispersion, with whom the little 
family from Bethlehem might, perhaps, have found 
a refuge. He passed through countries where famine 
lay heavy upon the land, and the poor were crying 
for bread. He made his dwelling in plague-stricken 
cities where the sick were languishing in the bitter 
companionship of helpless misery. He visited the 
oppressed and the afflicted in the gloom of subterran- 
ean prisons, and the crowded wretchedness of slave 
markets, and the weary toil of galley ships. In all 
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this populous and intricate world of anguish, though 
he found none to worship, he found many to help. 
He fed the hungry, and clothed the naked, and healed 
the sick, and comforted the captive; and his years 
passed more swiftly than the weaver’s shuttle that 
flashes back and forth through the loom while the 
web grows and the pattern is completed. 

It seemed almost as if he had forgotten his quest. 
But once I saw him for a moment as he stood alone 
at sunrise, waiting at the gate of a Roman prison. 
He had taken from a secret resting place in his bosom 
the pearl, the last of his jewels. As he looked at it, 
a mellower luster, a soft and iridescent light, full 
of shifting gleams of azure and rose, trembled upon 
its surface. It seemed to have absorbed some reflec- 
tion of the lest sapphire and ruby. So the secret 
purpose of a noble life draws into itself the memories 
of past joy and past sorrow. All that has helped it, 
all that has hindered it, is transfused by a subtle 
magic into its very essence. It becomes more luminous 
and precious the longer it is carried close to the 
warmth of the beating heart. 

Then, at last, while I was thinking of this pearl, 
and of its meaning, I heard the end of the story 
of the Other Wise Man. 


Three-and-thirty years of ‘the life of Artaban had 
passed away, and he was still a pilgrim and a seeker 
after light. His hair, once darker than the cliffs of 
Zagros, was now white as the wintry snow that cov- 
ered them. His eyes, that once flashed like flames 
of fire, were dull as embers smoldering among the 
ashes. 

Worn and weary and ready to die, but still looking 
for the King, he had come for the last time to Jerusa- 
lem. He had often visited the Holy City before, and 
had searched all its lanes and crowded hovels and 
black prisons without finding any trace of the family 
of Nazarenes who had fled from Bethlehem long 
ago. But now it seemed as if he must make one more 
effort, and something whispered in his heart that, at 
last, he might succeed. 

It was the season of the Passover. The city was 
thronged with strangers. The children of Israel, scat- 
tered in far lands, had returned to the Temple for 
the great feast, and there had been a confusion of 
tongues in the narrow streets for many days. 

But on this day a singular agitation was visible in 
the multitude. The sky was veiled with a portentous 
gloom. Currents of excitement seemed to flash 
through the crowd. A secret tide was sweeping them 
all one way. The clatter of sandals and the soft, thick 
sound of thousands of bare feet shuffling over the 
stones, owed unceasingly along the street that leads 
to the Damascus gate. 

Artaban joined a group of people from his own 
country, Parthian Jews who had come up to keep 
the Passover, and inquired of them the cause of the 
tumult, and where they were going. 

“We are going,” they answered, “to the place called 
Golgotha, outside the city walls, where there is to 
be an execution. Have you not heard what has hap- 
pened? Two famous robbers are to be crucified, and 
with them another, called Jesus of Nazareth, a man 





who has done many wonderful works among the 
people, so that they love him greatly. But the priests 
and elders have said that he must die, because he 
gave himself out to be the Son of God. And Pilate 
has sent him to the cross because he said that he 
was the ‘King of the Jews.’” 

How strangely these familiar words fell upon the 
tired heart of Artaban! They had led him for a life- 
time over land and sea. And now they came to him 
mysteriously, like a message of despair. The King 
had arisen, but he had been denied and cast out. 
He was about to perish. Perhaps he was already 
dying. Could it be the same who had been born in 
Bethlehem thirty-three years ago, at whose birth the 
star had appeared in heaven, and of whose coming 
the prophets had spoken? 


RTABAN'S heart beat unsteadily with that 
troubled, doubtful apprehension which is the excite- 
ment of old age. But he said within himself: “The 
ways of God are stranger than the thoughts of men, 
and it may be that I shall find the King, at last, in 
the hands of. his enemies, and shall come in time to 
offer my pearl for his ransom before he dies.” 

So the old man followed the multitude with slow 
and painful steps toward the Damascus gate of the 
city. Just beyond the entrance of the guardhouse a 
troop of Macedonian soldiers came down the street, 
dragging a young girl with torn dress and disheveled 
hair. As the Magian paused to look at her with com- 
passion, she broke suddenly from the hands of her 
tormentors, and threw herself at his feet, clasping 
him around the knees. She had seen his white cap 
and the winged circle on his breast. 

“Have pity on me,” she cried, “and save me, for 
the sake of the God of Purity. I also am a daughter 
of the true religion which is taught by the Magi. 
My father was a merchant of Parthia, but he is dead, 
and I am seized for his debts to be sold as a slave. 
Save me from worse than death!” 

Artaban trembled. 

It was the old conflict in his soul, which had come 
to him in the palm grove of Babylon and in the 
cottage at Bethlehem—the conflict between the ex- 
pectation of faith and the impulse of love. Twice 
the gift which he had consecrated to the worship 
of religion had been drawn to the service of human- 
ity. This was the third trial, the ultimate probation, 
the final and irrevocable choice. 

Was it his great opportunity, or his last tempta- 
tion? He could not tell. One thing only was clear in 
the darkness of his mind—it was inevitable. And does 
not the inevitable come from God? 

One thing only was sure to his divided heart—to 
rescue this helpless girl would be a true deed of 
love. And is not love the light of the soul? 

He took the pearl from his bosom. Never had it 
seemed so luminous, so radiant, so full of tender, 
living luster. He laid it in the hand of the slave. 

“This is thy ransom, daughter. It is the last of my 
treasures which I kept for the King.” 

While he spoke, the darkness of the sky deepened, 
and shuddering tremors ran through the earth heav- 
ing convulsively like the breast of one who struggles 
with mighty grief. 

The walls of the houses rocked to and fro. Stones 
were loosened and crashed into the street. Dust 
clouds filled the air. The soldiers fled in terror, reeling 
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like drunken men. But Artaban and the girl whom 
he had ransomed crouched helpless beneath the wall 
of the Praetorium. 

What had he to fear? What had he to hope? He 
had given away the last remnant of his tribute for 
the King. He had parted with the last hope of finding 
him. The quest was over, and it had failed. But even 
in that thought, accepted and embraced, there was 
peace. It was not resignation. It was not submission. 
It was something more profound and searching. He 
knew that all was well, because he had done the best 
that he could from day to day. He had been true to 
the light that had been given to him. He had looked 
for more. And if he had not found it, if a failure was 
all that came out of his life, doubtless that was the 
best that was possible. He had not seen the revela- 
tion of “life everlasting, incorruptible and immortal.” 
But he knew that even if he could live his earthly 
life over again, it could not be otherwise than it had 
been. 

One more lingering pulsation of the earthquake 
quivered through the ground. A heavy tile, shaken 
from the roof, fell and struck the old man on the 
temple. He lay breathless and pale, with his gray 
head resting on the young girl’s shoulder, and the 
blood trickling from the wound. As she bent over 
him, fearing that he was dead, there came a voice 
through the twilight, very small and still, like music 


sounding from a distance, in which the notes are 
clear but the words are lost. The girl turned to see 
if someone had spoken from the window above them, 
but she saw no one. 


HEN the old man’s lips began to move, as if in 
answer, and she heard him say in the Parthian tongue: 
“Not so, my Lord! For when saw I thee an hungered 
and fed thee? Or thirsty and gave thee drink? When 
saw I thee a stranger, and took thee in? Or naked, 
and clothed thee? When saw I thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee? Three-and-thirty years have I 
looked for thee; but I have never seen thy face, nor 
ministered to thee, my King.” 

He ceased, and the sweet voice came again. And 
again the maid heard it, very faint and far away. 
But now it seemed as though she understood the 
words: “Verily I say unto thee, Inasmuch as thou 
hast done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
thou hast done it unto me.” 

A calm radiance of wonder and joy lighted the 
pale face of Artaban like the first ray of dawn on a 
snowy mountain peak. A long breath of relief ex- 
haled gently from his lips. 

His journey was ended. His treasures were ac- 
cepted. The Other Wise Man had found the King. 
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“The girl turned to see if someone had spoken from the window above them, but she saw no one. Then the old man’s lips 
= began to move, as if in answer, and she heard him say.:. . : ‘Not so, my Lord! For when saw I thee an hungered and fed 
thee? Or thirsty and gave thee drink ? When saw I thee a stranger, and took thee in? Or naked, and clothed thee?’ ...” 
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“My First CHRISTMAS” 


For those of us who have been reared in the Christian 
tradition, Christmas is the best-beloved of all holidays, 
religious or other. We sometimes wonder, however, 
whether long familiarity might not have dulled our 
perception of the wonder and joy of this Holy Day. 
What would Christmas be like, we ask, for a person 
who comes upon it afresh, with no memories of the 
day stretching back almost to infancy? 


great joy.” 


To answer this question for us, the editors of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire asked a number of people who 
did not inherit our Christmas tradition, but discovered 
it later in life, te describe their first Christmases and 
what it meant to them, Reading their experiences, we 
believe, will help many a “birthright” Christian to 
recapture the light of Christmas as “good tidings of 





“TI Heard Christ’s Name 
Many Times” 
by Priscilla Wong 


of San Francisco 


The first time I ever heard about 
Christ was in May, 1949, at the Don- 
aldina Cameron House—a Presbyterian 
Mission Home in San Francisco, where 
I had gone for refuge. The first morning 
I was there, there were devotions before 
breakfast. During the reading of the 
Bible and our morning prayers, I heard 
the name of Christ many times, but of 
course that did not mean anything to 
me. 

As the time drew nearer to Christmas, 
and I heard more and more about the 
story of the birth of Christ, the mean- 
ing of that day was beginning to make 
an impression upon me. There was a 
stir inside of me that I never felt before. 
But this stir was nothing in comparison 
to what I felt on Christmas Day. 

By this time, I was employed by an 
American family, and I could see all 
the bustle of every kind in preparation 
for this great event. It made me feel as 
if I were dreaming—as I kept thinking 
and trying to understand why the birth 
of one little baby could make folks do 
so much to prepare for that one day, 
Christmas. 

I guess I was still dreaming about 
the meaning of all this as I entered the 
church on Christmas morning, but I sud- 
deniy woke up to the reality of it all 
as I sat there and listened to the Christ- 
mas hynans. This, to me, was like hear- 
ing the voices of the angels in heaven 
who sang at his birth. As they sang on 
I felt more and more of this great joy 
and peace which came upon the earth 
when Christ was born. My first real 
Christmas it was, with Christ already 
in my heart, even though I had not yet 
accepted him as my Savior. 


Priscilla Wong, who is eighteen years 
old, came to the United States from 
China. 
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“I Didn’t Expect to 
Be Included” 


by Kyuzo Nishimura 
of Japan 


Although it was forty years ago when 
I experienced my first Christmas, it is 
still a very vivid memory. A Mr. and 
Mrs. Watanabe invited me to accom- 
pany them to the nearby church on 
Christmas Eve; this was the first time 
I had been in a Christian church. 

Cheery lights gleamed through the 
red, blue, and yellow windows. Within 
was a colorfully decorated Christmas 
tree, from which radiated in all direc- 
tions gold-and-silver paper tape. 

The Sunday school children were 
seated in orderly rows, all in joyful an- 
ticipation. Then under the guidance of 
their teachers, they trooped in various 
age groups to the platform where they 
sang Christmas songs, recited Scripture 
verses, and acted out the various epi- 
sodes of the Christmas story. 

I had been ushered to the gallery, 
from where I watched with craned neck 
and with some envy the merry program. 
I was not able to sing even one Christ- 
mas song with the others. When the 
program was over, Santa Claus ap- 
peared and was greeted with happy 
shouts of welcome. He related his recent 
experiences while distributing the gifts 
to the children. 

I did not expect to be included, but 
a young teacher gave each of us cakes, 
candies, and a beautiful Christmas card, 
all enclosed in a colorful paper bag. 
I shall never be able to forget this un- 
expected Christmas present throughout 
my whole life. This became my inspira- 
tion for the subsequent Christmases. 
In order to show my gratitude to Jesus 
Christ, I have made it a practice to visit 
the homes of the poor and share with 
them the blessing of Christmas. 


Kyuzo Nishimura is a lay evangelist and 
an elder of the largest Protestant church 
in Japan. A manufacturer, he has for 


many years given special Christmas 
gifts to all the pastors on Hokkaido and 
to many needy families. 





“More Than Fiestas 
and Fireworks” 


by Bernice Damian 
of New Mexico 


“La Visita de Los Pastores (The Shep- 
herds’ Visit), ay, are you going to have 
it this year?” 

“Oh, no, this year we will take part in 
Los Reyes Magos (The Three Kings).” 

Excited, happy voices called back and 
forth from the street to geranium-framed 
windows. Each family was planning its 
observation of La Noche Buena (Christ- 
mas Eve). Another child added, “My 
family will have a pinata for our friends 
and a big fiesta.” 

We children of the mining commu- 
nity continued to talk of the proces- 
sion around the church where small 
wooden figures were to be carried and 
of the firecracker display. All this cele- 
bration was what the Mexican Catholic 
folk had known in our own native land. 
My family and others were taking part 
in La Visita de Los Pastores. Even 
while we planned for this part of the 
celebration our joy was not without 
worry. We wondered if all would go 
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well, or if the men would finish the 
celebration drunk and some of the girls 
wind up at unsupervised dance halls. 

Even if we were preparing for the 
celebration at home, we still had to go 
to school. One afternoon as two friends 
and I returned from school we stopped 
in front of an open door beneath the 
sign “Presbyterian Mission.” An elderly 
lady was trimming a Christmas tree. I 
had never seen one before, so I asked, 
“What are you doing that for?” 

More questions and answers carried 
us all inside. Finally Mrs. Jasso left her 
work to ask, “Do you know the Bible 
Christmas story? Come, sit down and I 
will tell you.” 

We sat on broken boxes and an old 
barrel, and for the first time I heard the 
Bible read. After reading it, Mrs. Jasso 
retold the story for us. Through her 
interpretation, we heard the angels sing- 
ing, saw the shepherds watching their 
flocks, and went with them to find the 
newborn Babe. We saw the star stop 
as the three Wise Men ended their long 
search for the Holy Child. I was breath- 
less when the story was finished. “Oh, 
I wish I had been there to see him,” I 
blurted out. 

“Would you like to help others know 
this Christmas story? You could help 
with our play, if you would like,” of- 
fered Mrs. Jasso. 

So three more girls took part in the 
mission program. The new and true 
meaning of Christmas unfolded with 
each mission experience. Now Christ- 
mas was more than fiestas, dramatiza- 
tions, and fireworks; Christmas was 
Jesus’s birthday. 

When Christmas Eve came, my won- 
der grew as I saw the tree star shining, 
silhouetted by a real star shedding 
its light through the window. As we 
sang carols to the baby Jesus, I had a 
great desire to know him better. As we 
received small gifts in his name, I loved 
him. All I knew was about the Baby in 
the manger, but I knew there were more 
stories in the Bible about him and a 
great desire awakened in my heart. I 
wanted to know and follow him forever. 


A teacher at the Presbyterian Day 
School in Truchas, New Mexico, Bernice 
Damian was educated in National Mis- 
sions schools. 


“Every Night Will 
Be Christmas” 
by Fortunato Castillo 
of Colombia 


It was early in 1931, when I was ten 
years old, that my mother and I first 
heard the Gospel. Since my mother was 
ill, I had to work to support her. Apart 
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from my job, my whole life came, dur- 
ing that year, to be wrapped up in the 
Church—the music, the singing, reading 
the Bible, the fellowship of our Evan- 
gelical friends. The Christmas season 
rolled around—my first Christmas in the 
Protestant Church. In the Roman 
Church we had called it Noche Buena, 
“Good Night,” or “Holy Night.” I re- 
member that when I was a Roman Cath- 
olic, the night before Christmas (Noche 
Buena) was spent shooting firecrackers 
and sky rockets, drinking wine and eat- 
ing crackers and going to see the 
“mangers” set up in the different 
churches and in private homes. In the 
manger scene modern cowboys rubbed 
elbows with the shepherds of old, and 
electric trains sped through the tunnels 
in the Judean hills. By dawn I was tired 
and fell asleep wherever I happened 
to be. 

In the Protestant circle, however, it 
was different. There was to be a pro- 
gram in the Church, and I was excited 
about it—I was to take part. For the 
first time I was to sing, all dressed up 
like a shepherd, that famous Christmas 
carol to the tune of “Away in a Manger”: 
“Come, little shepherds, come to wor- 
ship the King of the heavens who is 
born in Judea. We can come without 
rich gifts, for the Child prefers faith and 
goodness.” Never had Christmas had 
such a religious meaning for me. I can 
remember my minister, who took part 
in the Christmas play also, and who 
came in right after me, in a long robe, 
to place his gift of myrrh at the foot 
of the Child, represented by a bright 
light in a manger. After the service, toys, 
candy, and cards were distributed, 
especially among the children. It had 
been said that Christmas was the festi- 
val of the “God who gave,” and so we 
too were all to give in like manner: 
happiness to others, smiles, a hearty 
handshake, and the expression of good 
wishes for others. 

I hadn’t known Christmas trees be- 
fore. The first one I saw was in a Prot- 
estant home. I thought that the tree 


must have sprung out of the ground 
expressly for the wonderful day that 
Christmas was. It was green, and its 
branches held out gifts, and it seemed 
to me that the night had bestowed all 
its stars on it. At the top was the guid- 
ing star, reminding one of the star that 
had led the kings and the shepherds 
to the manger of Bethlehem. A few days 
later I saw that same tree in the patio 
of the house, and it was now an offer- 
ing, with the same generosity as before, 
food to the little birds which with glad- 
dened hearts were also singing to cele- 
— Christmas, even though a little 
ate. 

When we left the Church that night, 
the clear full moon was shedding its 
lovely rays over a world radiant with 
joy. Never had I seen a night so beau- 
tiful or a moon so lovely. When we got 
home, I said to my Mother enthusi- 
astically: “How wonderful it would be 
if every night were Christmas.” She re- 
sponded: “From now on every night will 
be Christmas, my boy.” 


A graduate of the Presbyterian Seminary 
in his native land, Fortunato Castillo is 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ibagué, Colombia, and is Stated Clerk 
of the National Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in Colombia. 


“Forget Your Past and 


Start Living” 
by Christian Land 


of Pennsylvania 


Christmas suggests various scenes and 
has different meanings for various peo- 
ple: to the boy or girl it is the long 
awaited Santa Claus; to the business- 
man, a busy season; to the Christian, 
the traditionally accepted birthday of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. To consecrated 
hearts Christmas is the day of the fullest 
revelation of God and his love to man- 
kind in giving his only begotten Son 
that we might have life and light and 
have it abundantly. 
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“MY FIRST CHRISTMAS” 


To me it means something special. 
The richest blessings of Christmas I 
fully understood only after my first cele- 
bration of it in the United States. I had 
been just thirteen days in my new home. 
As a former slave of the Nazi death 
camps, saved by God through the Amer- 
ican people, I came here to fulfill a 
two-fold promise: to serve him and to 
work for my fellowmen according to 
the abilities granted me—a difficult task 
for me, a former orthodox Hebrew, born 
and educated in Europe. Everything 
was new to me, the country and its 
people, the environment and the lan- 
guage. But all the newness soon evapo- 
rated. 

It was Christmas Eve, 1947. I was 
then in New York City, at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Forell, godly 
people with love and sympathetic under- 
standing, whom I came to know six days 
after my arrival and to whom I am 
greatly indebted. There, in a truly Chris- 
tian atmosphere, I shared with a group 
of young people the joy of the newborn 
King and Savior. 

In a beautifully decorated room, with 
a Christmas tree, sparkling lights, and 
stars, I felt a lovely moving spirit, a 
solemn but joyous spirit, a spirit which 
quickened my heart and healed the 
wounds of the soul. But even here the 
horrors of the past lingered with me. 
Through the splendor of the starry 
Christmas lights, I could see a mirage 
of a Christmas spent not long ago. Yes, 
I could see myself on Christmas Eve, 
1944, standing in the snow, half frozen, 
a skeleton weighing less than eighty 
pounds and clothed in dirty rags, de- 
tailed to clean the railway tracks. I 
could not even keep my hands on my 
shovel; they were powerless, swollen, 
covered with sores and wounds with 
fingers so frozen the nails had dropped 
off. There from the depths of my heart 
I cried to the Lord to whom I had con- 
secrated my life: 

“Take my soul and let me be united 
with thee. Save me from these cruelties 
and let me look no more upon the misery 
of my fellow prisoners.” 

“What are you thinking about, Mr. 
Land?” Mr. Forell asked. I told him. 
He spoke quietly. 

“Forget about your past and start liv- 
ing. You are in a new country where 
freedom and liberty are not mere terms 
but a reality.” He spoke of the city of 
Bethlehem, the shepherds of the field 
joined with angels from the heavens 
. .. the Wise Men triumphantly adoring 
the newborn Baby . . . Today peoples 
from various countries are joining with 
Americans in Christian love around that 
starry’tree, rejoicing in gratitude to God. 
The Lord had saved me that'I might 
share the joy of the newborn Savior. 
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I felt a stream of love flowing through 
my entire body, penetrating every cell, 
making me feel whole and happy. No, I 
did not feel lonely even though I was 
the sole survivor of the thirty-eight 
persons in my family. No, I did not 
feel homeless even when a little tear 
ran down my cheek. It was no longer 
the tear of a man in agony in a death 
camp gnawed by cold and hunger. It 
was a tiny little tear, a tear of joy, a 
silent expression of gratitude to the new- 
born King and Savior for saving me, 
both bodily and spiritually. 


Christian Land, formerly a _ prisoner 
in a Nazi slave camp, is now teaching 
in the Divinity School of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia Pa. 


“God Whispered to Me 
in the Fields” 


by Boon Sri 
of Thailand 


It was late one cold December night 
when I was awakenea by soft, har- 
monious singing—“Silent Night, Holy 
Night.” Christmas had come again, for 
that night was the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember. When that group of twelve or 
fifteen people went out caroling joyfully 
under the starlit sky, I knew that Christ- 
mas was to them joy and happiness. 
They enjoyed singing the old traditional 
songs, the verses of which seemed queer 
to me. Also, they gave many gifts on 
Christmas Day, too. Sometimes they 
have special musical programs of a 
short play. Surely Christmas must be a 
great day for these Christians, just as 
New Year's is for all the Thai people. 
This was all I knew about Christmas 
when I was a boy of fourteen. Even 
though I did not yet understand any- 
thing about Christianity, I enjoyed at- 
tending Christmas plays and listening 
to Christmas music. 

When I grew up I first began to no- 
tice the poverty and suffering around 
me. After my father died, my family 
became very poor. Christmas then just 
made me bitter. 

I began to think about “Jesu,” the 
name which these Christians sang over 
and over again, singing about his birth, 
praising his name. They sang about how 
he had brought peace and good will to 
the world, toward mankind. He must 
have been a very great man, indeed, 
two thousand years ago when he lived 
and taught. But since he died so long 
ago he certainly meant nothing to me. 

All I knew was that I was bitterly 
unhappy and no one seemed to have 
any good will towards me, not even a 
warm smile or a kind glance. I spent 


day’s work walking over the fields and 
what little leisure there was after the 
playing my old harmonica. The cool 
breeze and the lovely green of the 
paddy fields under the evening sky was 
the only thing that made me happy. 

I tried to puzzle out my thoughts 
regarding the creator of this world and 
its beauty. What was behind the planet, 
the sun, the moon, the stars? It must 
mean something for our lives, too, for 
the rich and the poor were born and 
died in exactly the same manner. If 
there was such a power, though, why 
was there so much poverty and suffer- 
ing? Why were some people born rich 
and others poor? 





I began to go to church, attend Bible 
classes, and to learn more about what 
Christians believed about God and 
Jesus. Gradually I came to believe. It 
was the realization that God always 
loves me and leads me by his presence 
and righteousness that finally led me to 
become a Christian. I relied more and 
more upon him. He kept me from temp- 
tation, inspired me to try to live a better 
life. It was Jesus, his Son, who brought 
me to real happiness and joy. 

Being poor no longer made any differ- 
ence. Now I was rich. I shall never for- 
get that first Christmas as a Christian. 
I felt the happiness and joy of actually 
celebrating the birth of Christ with my 
friends. God did not care whether I 
was rich or poor. None of these things 
mean anything to him, only that I should 
love him and give my life to him. That 
was December, 1945. Yet I suppose that 
my first Christmas came to me long be- 
fore that, when God whispered to me 
on the fields in my loneliness and bitter- 
ness. There, just as much as Christmas 
Day, the angel of heaven declared good 
tidings to me, “and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.” 


Boon Sri is a. student at Chulalongkorn 
University in Thailand. The only Chris- 
tian in his family, he is an officer in the 
National Youth Council of Thailand. 
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Christmas, 1951: 
Peace for the Prince 


Again it is time for the world to 
observe the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
Most Christians won't celebrate the 
birth of Christ in the way that members 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Cla- 
rinda, Iowa, will—by having a sunrise 
choral service beginning promptly at 
6:30 a.m. Christmas Sunday. And few 
church people will have as appro- 
priate a setting as the con regation 
of St. Mark’s Presbyterian Church in 
Van Nuys, California—their temporary 
church is a stable. But in churches large 
and small from Arkansas (see page 26) 
to Zanzibar, the prayers, the sermons, 
the hymns, the carols, and the whole 
wonderful spirit of Christmas will be 
much the same. 

As Christians everywhere prepare 
for this great celebration, their thoughts 
are on many other events. The world 
is still sick with war, disease, unrest, and 
homelessness. For Americans of all 
faiths, and indeed, for millions in South 
Korea, Great Britain, France, Canada, 
Turkey, and other UN countries, this 
Christmas means not only the coming 
of the Prince of Peace but of a peace 
fashioned by weary, patient men in a 
circus tent in Asia. 

In a few short days the bells will 
ring with glad tidings of great joy. The 
Christian world hoped and prayed that 
its gift at the manger would be this 
peace in Korea. 


Protestants, Catholice Aid 
Italy’s Flood Victims 


Disaster knows neither special races 
nor creeds. Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and thousands of others in predomi- 
nantly Protestant areas of Kansas and 
Missouri know this full well after this 
summer's Great Flood. 

Protestants are helping their fellow 
believers to repair church damage in 
the Midwest. Presbyterians have raised 
more than $110,000 for a special Flood 
Relief Fund (see P.L., Dec. 8). Meth- 
odists have raised more than $140,000. 
And last month, these two churches 
and many other Protestant denomina- 
tions pitched in with American Roman 
Catholics to help the thousands caught 
in Italy’s great flood of ’51. The fact 
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that almost all of these homeless people 
were Catholics didn’t matter. 

Church World Service, U. S. Protes- 
tant relief agency, last month diverted 
all its supplies in Italy (some 50,000 
pues) to victims of the Po River 

oods in the northern part of the coun- 
try. In addition, the a ency, in con- 
junction with the World Council of 
Churches, authorized the sending of 
$5,000 in cash and 50,000 nowrns | of 








clothing. The aid will be distributed 
through Italy’s Protestant Evangelical 
Relief Committee, which has p sar 
dispatched relief workers to the inun- 
dated areas. This help, plus more than 
200,000 pounds of clothing from the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
already aboard ship for Italy, will as~ 
sure thousands of people some —_ in 
what will be a wet and dreary Christ- 
mas season. 





As usual, the nation’s radio and tele- 
vision networks are readying many 
special programs for the Christmas 
season. Here are some of these pro- 
grams. Because broadcast scheduling 
is necessarily last-minute, this list is 
incomplete. Readers can augment it 
and check local times for the pro- 
grams by referring to their home- 
town papers. Time indicated is East- 
ern Standard. —THE EDITORS 


Saturday, December 22 

2:30 P.M.—Chanukah and Christmas 
—(NBC) 

2:45 P.M.—Columbus Boys’ Choir— 
(NBC) 

4:00 P.M.—Charles Dickens’s Crick- 
et on the Hearth—(NBC) 

4:30 P.M.—Christmas Choral Music 
—(Mutual) 

10:00 P.M.—Chicago Theatre Pro- 
gram—(Mutual) 


Sunday, December 23 

12:00 Noon—Choral Music—(Mutual) 

1:30 P.M.—Christmas Service con- 
ducted by Dr. Louis H. Evans, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
of Hollywood—(ABC) 

4:00 P.M.—A contemporary Christ- 
mas story by Allan Sloane—(CBS 
Television) 

4:00 P.M.—A Christmas Carol by 
Charles Dickens—(Mutual) 

5:30 P.M.—“No Room at the Inn” 
from The Greatest Story Ever Told 
—(ABC) 

7:00 P.M.—“No Room at the Inn”— 
(ABC Television) 

10:30 P.M.—Choral Music—(Mutual) 

11:30 P.M.—Baltimore and Ohio 
Choruses—(NBC) 





Christmas on Air and Television 


Monday, December 24 

4:30 P.M.—Choral Music—(Mutual) 

10:30 P.M.—Choral Music—(Mutual) 

11:00 P.M.—Service of Holy Com- 
munion at St. Thomas Church— 
(NBC) 

11:30 P.M.—Trapp Family Singers— 
(NBC) 

11:30 P.M.—Christmas Choir at Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida—(Mutual) 

11:30 P.M.—Midnight Service from 
the Chapel of the Intercession— 
(DuMont Television) 

12 Midnight—Christmas Eve Service 
from the Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine—(ABC) 

12 Midnight—Christmas music sung 
by choirs of displaced persons— 
(Mutual) 

12:30 A.M. (Dec. 25)—Christmas Eve 
music by a Russian Orthodox 
Choir—(ABC) 


Christmas Day, December 25 

10:15 A.M.—Helen Kenyon, Mrs. 
Henry Ragatz, and Wesley Sayer 
talk with some boys and girls about 
the meaning of Christmas—(Du- 
mont Television) ‘ 

10:15 A.M.—Poems of the Christ 
Child—(Mutual) 

2:00 P.M.—“Family Christmas” fea- 
turing Burl Ives, produced by 
Protestant Broadcasting and Film 
Commission— (ABC Television) 

4:00 P.M.—Christmas in Korea 
— (CBS) 

4:30 P.M.—Choral Music—(Mutual) 

6:00 P.M.—“The Magic Cottage”— 
Christmas Program—(DuMont Tel- 
evision) 

Liberty network stations will carry 

programs from Spokane, Fort Lauder- 

dale, and the British Isles Dec. 23-25. 
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Christmas in the Country 


In the frenetic scramble of today’s 
America, many of the “good old” Christ- 
mas celebrations of pleasant. memory 
have disappeared. For those people who 
still have them—and those who like to 
remember — PRESBYTERIAN LIFE now 
takes you to two rural churches in south- 
west Arkansas (combined membership, 
100) where Christmas hasn’t changed 
much at all in many years.—THE EDITORS 


The people in the Ouachita (Wash-i- 
taw) Mountains of western Arkansas 
never spend good money for Christmas 
trees. They shoulder hatchets and axes 
and go shopping along pine-flanked 
roads. Then it’s chop down, drag home. 

Christmas among the handful of 
U. S. A. Presbyterians in two-church 
Ouachita Mountain Parish is as simple 
as that. Although there are special 
church services, carol-sings, and parties, 
there is no worry about last-minute shop- 
ping and pushing crowds. For dec- 
orations, the mountains provide ample 
greens free of charge. 

' In addition to pines, spruces and 
cedars, there are hundreds of holly trees 
with branches full of bright red berries. 
Great swatches of mistletoe hang in the 
tops of the tallest trees, waiting to be 
unloosed. One of the familiar pre-Christ- 
‘mas chores in the parish is mistletoe 
hunting. Parish members carry their rifles 
into the woods and literally shoot down 
the mistletoe-bearing branches. 

The tree-studded villages of Cove 
and Old Potter, where the two Presby- 











Christmas pageant in miniature. Portraying Nativity at Cove Church are children 


of congregation. Mary in scene is Rosemary Raymond; sister Alice Jo is Joseph. 


terian churches are located, look like 
Christmas card scenes — without snow. 
(It rarely snows in the Ouachitas for 
Christmas.) The homes, clustered be- 
tween hills, are of simple structure, 
built of native wood or stone. Most of 
the people are farmers, loggers, and 
their families. They have the warm, 
ruddy faces characteristic of people who 
live simply and spend much time out- 
doors. Several of the Cove Church mem- 








Important Christmas event is party Old Potter children give for Mrs. Lester at 
Lester home. At right are Mrs, Lester, Mrs. Green, Dr. Lester, and Miss Dorothy. 
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bers have retired from their small busi- 
ness or farming days to live among the 
pleasant warm hills. 

Nearby is Mena, a town which re- 
ceived national mention recently when 
a circus lion killed a small girl. Mena 
(population 3,600) is the largest town 
within miles, and serves as a shopping 
center for the people of Cove and Old 
Potter. 

Dr. J. P. Lester, the sixty-five-year- 
old pastor of the Cove and Old Potter 
Churches lives in Mena. He is very close 
to his congregations, but not as close as 
he would like to be. Dr. Lester has been 
deaf for more than fifteen years. And 
for the past two years he has been ill. 
Mrs. Lester is ailing, too. But the work 
of the churches hums along with Dr. 
Lester's guidance in the capable hands 
of Miss L. Dorothy Green, an energetic 
parish worker who assisted Dr. Lester in 
Iowa before poor health brought him to 
the mild Arkansas climate. 

The Christmas season begins early in 
Cove and Old Potter. On November 25, 
Miss Dorothy (hardly anybody calls her 
Miss Green) talked about the busy 
weeks ahead. She called it “the valley 
between the peaks of Thanksgiving and 
Christmas.” Everybody sang “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing” to the traditional 
music of “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day.” And every Sunday since then, the 
same carol has been sung. 

During the past few weeks, the chil- 
dren of Cove Church have been prepar- 
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Packing Christmas box for overseas are Miss Dorothy (kneeling, left) and Mrs. W. R. 
Johnson, president of Cove Church Guild. Looking on are (from left) Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Rhodes, Mrs. D. E. Barton, Mr. Barton, and W. R. Johnson, church school head. 
Mr. Barton is clerk of Cove session. Family has held job more than seventy years. 


ing their Nativity scene (see cut). Little 
Rosemary Raymond, granddaughter of 
session moderator J. C. Allen, will play 
Mary. Her sister, Alice Jo, will be Joseph. 
And the four Gilliam children, members 
of the church’s newest family, will be 
wise men and shepherds. Cove’s Christ- 
mas service will take place Sunday, De- 
cember 23, because most of the families 
visit relatives for Christmas Day. 

Pageants are fun, but carol singing 
is more important. This week the Ouach- 
ita “Caroleers” will begin to travel 
through the hills, bringing carols and 
hymns to isolated homes. The group 
piles into cars and many times goes 
more than thirty miles in an evening. 
Last year an appreciative listener was 
farmer Will Otto, who was laid up with 
a tractor accident. Leader of the group 
is chicken raiser Hugo Gottwald, a deep- 
voiced basso. And accompanying the 
Caroleers are always the parish’s two 
violinists, Elder W. A. Rhodes and Henry 
Mize, son of a former elder, both mem- 
bers of Cove Church. The parish people 
love to sing, and on many Sundays, 
there are almost as many people in the 
choir as in the congregation. When 
Christmas comes around, almost every- 
one joins the Caroleers—even little Rose- 
mary, the Nativity Mary. 

Bringing cheer to those far away is 
also an important Christmas event. Food 
and clothing have already been sent to 
Europe by both churches. The Cove 
people have adopted a French pastor's 
family; the Old Potter members, a Ger- 
man family in the east zone of Berlin. 

Many packages (and prayers) have 
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gone to the dozen sons of the parish in 
the armed forces. But for two families 
at least—the Richard Hugheses and the 
Hubert Bennetts—the packages will be 
under the trees at home. Young Gerald 
Hughes, whose mother teaches school at 
Mena, and Hubert Bennett, whose pretty 
daughter, Cindy, is almost two, are on 
their way home from Korea. 

There is also plenty of present-ex 
changing at home. Miss Dorothy has 
been working late at night for several 
weeks on a secret (and large) project 
that will brighten the homes of parish 
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members after December 25. And a 
traditional Christmas party is always 
held in the Lester home. Mrs. Lester, 
in her wheelchair, is the guest of honor 
along with Miss Dorothy's mother, who 
also can“t get around as much as she 
would like. 

On Christmas Eve, parish members 
and others for miles around will tune 
in to Mena’s little station KENA to hear 
the play, “Scrapbook Christmas Eve,” 
which Miss Dorothy and Dr. Lester 
wrote. And after the broadcast the play 
will be presented “live” in Old Potter 
Church. Cove Church members are 
usually away visiting on Christmas Eve, 
but at Old Potter it’s just the opposite 
—all the relatives come home. Another 
story that will be told at least twice this 
year is Henry van Dyke’s “The Othe 
Wise Man.” 

Christmas is a busy time, but to Miss 
Dorothy, it’s nothing unusual. She’s on 
the go every day in the week—and most 
of the evenings, too. Her Christmas Eve 
radio show is just one of five she will do 
that week, four of them regular pro- 
grams. One of them—heard each Sun- 
day—is sponsored by Mena druggist 
J. B. Wallace, a U. S. Presbyterian. 
Name of the program is, appropriately, 
“Prescription for Living.” This program 
she usually does in the studio, with 
organ music she has played and tape- 
recorded herself. The other broadcasts 
are usually taped entirely. Her homey, 
Christian messages and readings have 
a high listener rating in Arkansas and 
even in eastern Oklahoma. Miss Dorothy 
spends about twenty hours a week pre- 
paring scripts and recording her voice 
and organ music. 

Her other duties include presiding 


Old Potter Church was given to congregation in 1948 by a New York churchwoman. 
Previously, members met in schoolhouse. Church is newest in Arkansas Presbytery. 
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at and preparing messages for services 
in Cove and Old Potter each Sunday 
(Cove in the morning, Old Potter in 
the evening). She also does vacation 
church school work with three Indian 
churches in Oklahoma just across the 
state border, conducts weekly youth 
chapel services in several county schools, 
and speaks before civic groups. Some 
months, she says, “I manage to have an 
evening free.” She also cares for her 
mother and Dr. and Mrs. Lester. 

Week after week of this hard work 
doesn’t phase this trim, young-looking 
woman from Iowa. Miss Dorothy has 
passed her fortieth birthday but hesi- 
tates to tell her real age “because the 
children will start calling me ‘grand- 
mother.” I won't be able to play as much 
with them as I do now.” 

When the Greens and the Lesters 
came to Arkansas, 104-year-old Cove 
Church was the only Presbyterian 
U. S. A. congregation close by. But the 
Iowans organized a Bible study group 
in the Lester home in Mena. They'd 
study for an hour and then sing. Soon 
the white frame house on the hill wasn’t 
big enough. The group moved a few 
miles down the road from Mena (U. S. 
Route 71) to the Old Potter school- 
house. There regular services and ¢hurch 
school sessions were held. 

Dr. Lester’s deafness presented some 
difficulties, but Miss Dorothy would sig- 
nal him, “You're shouting,” “We can’t 
hear you,” or “Wonderful.” Miss Dorothy 
says about her boss, ‘He’s always man- 
aged to marry — and bury — the right 
folk.” 

Since the people who came to the 
schoolhouse services were of many reli- 
gious backgrounds, a community church 
was first formed. In 1948, however, the 
congregation voted unanimously to be- 
come a U. S. A. Presbyterian Church, 
and the Old Potter school received 
an additional name —the Old Potter 
Church. 

That same year, the Old Potter Church 
received a magnificent gift from a Pres- 
byterian from Troy, New York—the late 
Mrs. Josephine Meneely. The congrega- 
tion was told that a church would be 
built for them as a memorial to Mrs. 
Meneely. 

“It must be a wonderful feeling to 
have a church,” said one Old Potter 
lady. “We've never had anything but 
the schoolhouse.” By May of 1950, a 
beautiful fieldstone building had _re- 
placed the old schoolhouse. 

The Old Potter Church is one of the 
newest in Arkansas; Cove, one of the 
oldest. But together this Christmas— 
with Miss Dorothy—they will again join 
to bring the traditional music and the 
message of this season to the peaceful 
Ouachita hills. 
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James Robinson—Church 


Ambassador Extraordinary 


A Presbyterian minister from New 
York City is now completing what may 
someday be termed one of the most 
significant missionary journeys of the 
twentieth century. 

He is Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor 
of Harlem’s large, bustling Church of 
the Master, member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and one of the foun- 
ders of the famous Sydenham interracial 
hospital. 

For the past four months, stocky, 
eloquent Dr. Robinson has been the 
Presbyterian Church’s emissary to the 
students of the world. He has talked 
to and preached before hundreds of 
thousands of them in Europe, the Near 
East, India, Pakistan, Japan, and Thai- 
land. This week he is finishing his tour 
of Thailand. Next week he will be in 
Hong Kong. He will spend Christmas 
in the Philippines and will return to 
the U. S. next month. His journey is 
under the auspices of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

The full effect of this trip by one of 
America’s leading Negro churchmen 
will never be measured. But to say that 
it has been amazing so far would be 
an understatement. In India and Pak- 
istan, great crowds greeted him wher- 
ever he went. In Japan and Thailand 
he preached to overflow audiences. In 
Lebanon he was kept up all night an- 
swering questions from young Arabs. 
People crowded railroad stations to 
meet and say farewell to him. Moslems 
deserted their mosques to hear him 


preach. An Indian couple postponed 
their honeymoon to listen to him. And 





several times he was routed out of bed 
in the early morning to give counsel. 
He has averaged about four sermons 
and addresses a day since his departure. 
In Vellore, India, he gave twenty-nine 
speeches and sermons in three days. 
He has talked for hundreds of hours 
with Presbyterian and other Protestant 
missionaries, with government officials, 
including India’s Prime Minister Nehru, 
and with, of course, small and eager 
groups of students wanting to know 
more about Christianity and life in 
America. 

Although he has had amazing results, 
it hasn’t been easy. The constant travel 
without much rest has tired him. In 
East Berlin he was mistaken for Paul 
Robeson and mobbed by Communist 
youth ralliers before he had a chance 
to reply. In Italy he was given a hair- 
raising fifty-mile ride over mountain 
passes to Agapé by a local hot-rodder. 
In Jordan he had a rifle pointed at him 
by an Arab Legionnaire. On a flight 
from Cairo to Bombay, a plane motor 
went out. And in India his tight sched- 
ule was upset by a 400-mile train trip 
which took twenty-four hours. And 
there were aggressive Communists who 
tried to trick him. 

His chief purpose has been to speak 
about Christianity to students in Chris- 
tian schools. But always he has been 
asked, “What about race relations in 
America?” This is a tough question for 
any U. S. citizen to answer, especially 
a Negro. But Dr. Robinson has been 
frank but fair. A missionary from Pak- 
istan said about the New York pastor’s 
visit to his college, “No white man 
could have so . . . achieved. . . . There 
was no mincing of racial discrimination, 





Christian ambassador. Dr. James Robinson (center), pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Master in New York City, meets with new friends in his world mis- 
sion to students, This scene, typical of hundreds, shows Dr. Robinson with stu- 
dents of a government school in India who followed him outside after address. 
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but the effect was always wholesome 
and inspiring, the result of an unem- 
bittered, radiant, triumphant spirit. Dr. 
Robinson reached minds and groups— 
non-Christian, secular, and Communist 
—in a miraculous manner. He must be 
set aside, at least part time, as an am- 
bassador-at-large to the colored peoples 
of the world.” 

In Japan, the vice-president of a uni- 
versity commented after Dr. Robinson 
had spoken to more than 10,000 students 
in three days, “The Communist students, 
of course, came out and tried to get 
him to answer questions on the race 
problem. . . . They thought he would 
help their vicious propaganda cause. 
. . . He was very honest in his answers 
but also very astute. . . . It was a real 
piece of diplomacy which left even the 
Commie boys somewhat flabbergasted 
because they had expected him to lam- 
bast . . . Christian white Americans.” 

But while Dr. Robinson was making 
a tremendous impression upon thou- 
sands of students, the students in turn 
were impressing him. Not only foreign 
students but Americans as well. In Eu- 
rope, he said, “From all sides I heard 
high praise for the valuable contribu- 
tions which hundreds of Americans were 
making in work camps... . I saw and 
talked with a great many of these 
youths. They are our best ambassadors.” 
Of the students in India he stated, “In 
them I have seen an eagerness, a rest- 
lessness to get at the job of building a 
better, stronger India, and, above all, a 
desire slowly being formed to identify 
themselves with the millions of less for- 
tunate in India, Pakistan, and the 


world. . . . They are not anti-American. 
They think we are too hysterical about 
Communism, . . . but I have not found 
them pro-Communist either. . . . These 
young people can be the best friends 
the free world ever had, but they need 
our constructive, intelligent, and con- 
scientious assistance. While the Chris- 
tian students are a decided minority . . . 
they are . . . a powerful and progressive 
key force for the future. They worked 
me hard and gave me little rest... . 
They are hungering and thirsting, and 
the hunger must be filled and the thirst 
assuaged.” 

The congregation of Dr. Robinson’s 
Church of the Master recently received 
a letter from Ewing Christian College 
in India. It stated, in part, “This is just 
a note to say ‘thank you’ for letting 
your beloved pastor come to visit us... . 
He’s been with us only four days—and 
we wish it had been forty years. But 
somehow, even after this short time, 
Allahabad is a different place . . . no 
one has passed through this city trailing 
such clouds of glory and of love; no 
one has . made America and India 
seem so close in Christian love, as has 
Jim Robinson. . . . The Church of the 
Master by now has an international 
reputation that no other church in Amer- 
ica could possibly boast of. And even 
more, it is a reputation based on a feel- 
ing of love and oneness in the eternal 
problems of Christian living. that has 
bridged all the barriers of nationality, 
race, color, and distance, and made us 
feel that we are a part of you and you 
a part of us... . Thanks again for your 
kindness. .. .” 














Western Seminary president inaugurated. Former Moderator Clifford E. Barbour 
(center) kneels in Pittsburgh’s huge East Liberty Presbyterian Church during 
installation prayer. More than 100 of the nation’s colleges, universities, and 


theological seminaries 
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were represented at the 


ceremony held last month. 
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Christmas at Baird 


Christmas is a great day for children 
—and the people of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, know this well. This year many 
individuals and groups in the state's 
largest city gave money and gifts to 
cheer kiddies at Baird Memorial Mis- 
sion, maintained by Wilmington’s West 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. A. H. Kleff- 
man, pastor. 

A Masonic group, the Railroad 
Square and Compass Club of Wilming- 
ton, collected approximately $1,000 
from its members recently to buy Christ- 
mas gifts for Baird Mission children. 
The children will be feted at a party 
next week. About 150 are expected to 
attend. 

Many churches, lodges, sororities, of- 
fice groups, and individuals provide a 
cheerful Christmas for people who fre- 
quent the Mission. Santa Clauses dis- 
tribute filled stockings; Christmas bas- 
kets of canned goods are given to the 
needy; and clothing, coal, and milk are 
sent to underprivileged homes. 

A “toy for every child” committee, 
organized by Wilmington’s mayor, also 
provides dolls, blocks, and games for 
children through the Mission. The 
Church’s Needlework Guild makes lay- 
ettes and clothing to distribute to needy 
families. And the people of the Mission 
share by singing carols for shut-ins and 
presenting Christmas pageants and 
plays. 

Baird Mission was founded _ fifty- 
seven years ago by Isaac Baird, a mem- 
ber of West Church. Since then the 
three-story building in the city’s slum 
section has been a favorite meeting 
place for underprivileged children and 
adults. In it are church school rooms, 
a library, and an apartment for super- 
intendent Miss Ethel Miller. West 
Church young people recently painted 
the building. 


California Highlights 
Church Extension 

In one of the most imaginative meet- 
ings of the year, the Presbyterian 
Church’s most rapidly expanding pres- 
bytery last month told the story of 
church growth in California. 

Some 2,000 people filled the sanctu- 
ary in Immanuel Presbyterian Church in 
Los Angeles to witness a dramatic 
pageant, “Seeds Upon the Earth,” por- 
traying the development of Presbyterian 
national missions in California from the 


time of Sir Francis Drake to the present. 


Climax of the production, which 
vividly illustrated the recent growth of 
new churches in the Los Angeles area, 
was the presentation to Los Angeles 
presbytery moderator, Dr. Clarence W. 
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Kerr, of petitions for the organization 
of three new churches. 

In the San Diego area, a new congre- 
gation has established Spring Valley 
Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev- 
erend John R. Chandler is pastor. In 
Temple City, a suburb to the east of 
Los Angeles, the Reverend David 
Jacobsen has helped a congregation or- 
ganize a church. The Reverend John R. 
Tufft presented a petition for a new 
congregation in Tarzana, a town in the 
San Fernando Valley. 

These petitions brought the number 
of new churches organized in southern 
California within the past ninety days 
to seven. The others are in Lakewood, 
Oxnard, Apple Valley, and the San 
Diego area. 

Sponsored by the Board of Church 
Extension of the Presbytery of Los An- 
geles and its director of missions, the 
Reverend James William Baird, the 
pageant was part of a regular meeting 
of the presbytery. 

Sixty players took part in the 
sketches, and more than 200 assisted 
with properties, staging, costumes, light- 
ing, and promotion. A choir of 100 
singers from various racial groups pro- 
vided music. Producer was Miss Elaine 
Nortz, former drama director ‘at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. Associate producer was Chris- 
tian Nyby, Hollywood film producer. 


Of People and Places 


Church leader dies. Fifty-six-year-old 
Dr. Nelson Vance Russell, tenth presi- 
dent of Church-related Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, died recently 
following a sudden heart attack. Vice- 
moderator of the Permanent Judicial 
Commission of the Presbyterian Church’s 
General Assembly, Dr. Russell became 
president of Carroll in 1946. During 
his administration, he added both a 
journalism department and a geography 
and geology department to the college. 
He was instrumental in establishing on 
a sound basis the noted Waukesha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and in starting Carroll 
College’s Industrial Management Insti- 
tutes. 

The educator and Church judicial of- 
ficer was stricken while driving from 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, after a visit with 
his son Bryce. He died in a Birmingham, 
Michigan, hospital. Surviving are his 
wife and three sons. 


Anniversaries. Presbyterians in Wood- 
bury, New Jersey observed their church’s 
230th anniversary last month. Pastor is 
Dr. George Wendell Jung. 

@ The Westdale Presbyterian Church, 
Westdale, New York, last month marked 
its 100th year. 
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Park College Defines 
Presbyterian Connections 

What is a Presbyterian college? 

Recently a new agreement defining 
the relationship of Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri, to the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. outlined one answer. 

First requirement, the statement said, 
is adherence to the five standards for 
a Presbyterian college. These include: 
a statement of purpose defining its 
status as a Christian college and indi- 
cating its affiliation with the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A.; a policy to employ 
as faculty members “only men and 
women who are active members in good 
standing of some evangelical Christian 
church”; courses in Biblical studies, one 
of which is required for graduation; an 
annual financial report that has been 
audited by a certified public account- 
ant; and regional accreditation. Second 
requirement, according to the Park 
agreement, is that a majority of the trus- 
tees be Presbyterians, and that three- 
fourths of the trustees be Protestant 
evangelical Christians. 

Third, “persons elected to the Board 
of Trustees shall accept the Statement 
of Purpose of the standards for Presby- 
terian colleges and the provisions of 
the joint declaration — and shall have 
evidenced their intention to carry for- 
ward the spirit and intent of the college 
in relation to the Presbyterian Church.” 

In addition, the agreement stated 
that the president of Park would con- 
tinue to discuss “matters of mutual in- 
terest” with the Board of Christian 
Education. 

“Throughout its seventy-six years of 
history, Park College has been a 
strongly Presbyterian institution. Its 
trustees, faculty, and students have been 
dominately Presbyterian. Its students 
have gone into many avenues of service 
in the Presbyterian Church. Its catalog 
has carried a statement of affiliation. It 
has adhered to the standards for Pres- 
byterian colleges. Nevertheless, from its 
beginning it - been an independent 
institution,” the statement said. 

“Because from time to time in the 
past some colleges have drifted from 
their affiliation with the Church, it has 
been thought well . . . that there be 
established some formal understanding 
of the relationship between Park Col- 
lege and the Presbyterian Church, and 
some assurance of the intention of 
Park to maintain this relationship. . . . 

“Since the key to effectual working 
relations between a college and its de- 





nominational sponsor depends ultimate- 
ly upon regular and full communication 
and cooperation, this document is re- 
garded as a basic guarantee to all Pres- 
byterians that this heretofore independ- 
ent institution has now bound itself in 
a sealed agreement to continue indefi- 
nitely that close relationship to the 
Presbyterian Church which was before 
only a matter of voluntary cooperation.” 


Christian Citizenship 
Contests Announced 

Two national youth contests to pro- 
mote Christian citizenship have been 
announced by the United Christian 
Youth Movement and the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

The first, the Parshad Scholarship 
Contest, is sponsored by the United 
Christian Youth Movement and offers 
college scholarships of $400 a year for 
four years to the top-ranking boy and 
girl and $250 a year for four years to 
the six runners-up. Eighteen others re- 
ceive scholarships to*youth meetings. 

Parshad contestants must submit 
1,500-word essays on Christian citizen- 
ship to local judges in January. Entries 
are also judged on the basis of the con- 
testant’s personal convictions; Christian 
service and citizenship in school, church, 
and community; and scholastic ability. 

Anyone between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four is eligible, so long as 
he or she is at least a senior in high 
school and not more than a freshman 
in college. 

Parshad winners are announced each 
spring following local, state, and na- 
tional judging. Blanks may be obtained 
from the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education’s Department of Young 
People’s Work, 1105 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

The other contest, sponsored by the 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor, is open to any U. S. or Canadian 
young person who is at least fifteen 
years old and not more than twenty- 
five years old. It offers awards of $250 
each and a trip to Washington, D. C., to 
the top-ranking girl and boy in the 
United States. 

Contestants must submit. 1,500-word 
essays on the subject, “I Speak for Chris- 
tian Citizenship,” and records of per- 
sonal-citizenship activities, by March 1. 
Applications must be filed not later than 
February 2 with the Reverend Dr. C. 
E. F. Howe, International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 1201 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





A New Version of the Old Favorite 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


Christmas Carol, starring Alastair 

Sim as Scrooge, is being released 
here by United Artists in time for the 
Christmas season. Made in Britain, this 
epic film is destined to become as classic 
as the familiar story by Charles Dickens 
on which it is based. The film adheres to 
the original story line with commendable 
fidelity. The casting is superb, with 
Scrooge, Feeziwig, Bob Cratchit, Tiny 
Tim, and all the rest of the Cratchit 
family, coming to life more realistically 
even than Jacob Marley and the Spirit 
of Christmas Past. The handling of these 
“spirits,” incidentally, is excellent. 

It is a salutary thing at the mid-point 
of the twentieth century to be offered 
such a faithful portrayal of all that the 
name of Scrooge has come to typify. 
Through the eyes of such a man as 
Ebenezer Scrooge we may perhaps be 
able to see more clearly, particularly at 
Christmas, the contrasting results of self- 
ishness and generosity in daily living. 
It is a characteritic of Dickens that the 
contrasts are sharply drawn, and of the 
British feature films that the spirit of 
the times and the delicate nuances of 
the story are faithfully and effectively 
preserved. Particularly heartwarming is 
the portrayal of Scrooge’s transformation 
from a money-mad pinch-penny to a 
benefactor and friend of all. 


Eroica is another classic picture and 
one no music lover can afford to miss. 
It is the film story, recently imported 
from Austria, of the life of Beethoven. 
Seldom has an hour and a half gone so 
quickly and a film seemed so unforgiv- 
ably abbreviated. It is not simply that 
Ewald Balser plays the role of Bee- 
thoven convincingly, nor that one would 
like to have heard more of this com- 
poser’s great music. Beethoven lived so 
intensely, and was so passionately de- 
voted to the faithful expression of what 
he believed God wanted him to say, 
that what is shown seems only a small 
part of what deserves to be told. And 
yet the high points are all there: the 
disillusionment that moved him to strike 
out the dedication of the “Eroica” 
(Third) Symphony to Napoleon, who 
had been its inspiration; his decision not 
to marry because his devotion must be 
to all mankind; his loneliness, and final- 
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ly, the deafness that so nearly robbed 
him of his faith. 

It is at this point that the film becomes 
truly powerful. At first Beethoven does 
not know that he is becoming deaf. It is 
natural for him to be so engrossed in 
his work that a knock at the door could 
easily go unheard. But little by little the 
terrible truth begins to be apparent. 
Finally, at the rehearsal of his opera 
Fidelio, his conducting throws the 
chorus into such confusion as to reveal 
unmistakably the awful fact that he can 
no longer hear the music, a fact he 
found so difficult to believe and, for a 
time, so impossible to understand. 

Frightened and humiliated, Bee- 
thoven turns and leaves the theater. In 
his extremity he goes to his friend and 
counselor, the pastor Amenda. He asks 
in bitter anguish why God has thus for- 
saken him. The pastor’s words of com- 
fort, spoken within the walls of the 
church, become the inspiration of that 
closing period of his life from which 
came the immortal Ninth Symphony. 

No longer disturbed by the noisy 
world about him, Beethoven composed 
with an intensity of devotion that would 
not have been possible for one less iso- 
lated and alone. At last he was free to 
hear with undivided attention “the mu- 


From an older movie version of the Charles Dickens classic, 4 Christmas Carol. 


sic of the spheres.” In the words of Olin 
Downes, the distinguished music critic 
who edited and titled the American edi- 
tion of the film, “He was to foil chaos 
by the power of his imperious creative 
will.” What made his will so imperious 
was Beethoven's deepened conviction 
that his life was in God’s hands and that 
He who had closed a door had opened 
for him a window upon the universe. 

Made in Austria amid surroundings 
familiar to Beethoven, Eroica features 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the Vienna Symphonic Orchestra, the 
Choir of the Vienna State Opera, and 
the Vienna Choir Boys. The music is 
drawn from the “Eroica,” “Pastoral” 
(Sixth), Seventh, and Ninth Sympho- 
nies; the “Moonlight” Sonata; the Leo- 
nora Overture No. 3 to Fidelio; the 
Coriolanus and Egmont Overtures; the 
Prisoners’ Chorus from Fidelio; and, at 
the conclusion, the Hymn to God and 
Nature from the Ninth Symphony. The 
German sound track is retained with 
English titles superimposed. Under the 
heading of “random thoughts at the 
beginning of the picture,” there is a 
feeling of inexcusable provincialism at 
being unable to understand the spoken 
language of Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, 
and Bach. 
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As we enter the Christmas season, 
this question is very appropriate to em- 
phasize to us the meaning of Christmas. 


Question. From California: What does 
it mean to be a Christian? How can one 
lead a good Christian life and have 
everlasting (eternal) life? Every one 
I ask says, “You must not so much as 
sip a glass of wine; nor use tobacco in 
any form; never use profanity; never 
play cards; never go to the movies; 
you must attend church every Sunday. 
By doing these things you will be a 
good Christian.” . . . When I began 
reading my Bible I decided that these 
people omitted some much more im- 
portant things. 


Answer: I wish it were as easy to be a 
Christian as it is to observe these rules. 
On the whole, this is a negative, legal- 
istic idea of religion. Christianity is not 
negative; it is more than a list of rules 
to keep. One might observe all the rules 
you mention, and a thousand more, and 
never be a Christian. 

Suppose we let Jesus answer your 
question. In the pavable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican (Luke 18:9-14), He 
told of two men who went up to the 
temple to pray. The Pharisee boasted 
of his keeping the rules of religion: he 
didn’t do this and that, he prayed, he 
fasted, he gave tithes, he went to church. 
Jesus condemned him, because he con- 
sidered himself righteous and “despised 
others.” It was the publican who went 
home forgiven. He began his prayer 
with a confession of his need for mercy. 


When Jesus said, “I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repent- 
ance,” he was talking about the self- 
righteous, men like this Pharisee (Luke 
5:32). It was of such people also that 
Jesus said, “Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, you shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matthew 5:20). The Pharisees kept the 
rules, but missed the heart of religion. 
It is profoundly distressing to realize 
how many members of the Church are 
more Pharisaic than Christian. When a 
person begins to think that he is better 
than other people, he has ceased to be 
a Christian and has become a Pharisee. 
As a Pharisee, Paul fumed at the re- 
ligion of other men, persecuting those 
who held the Christian faith. Philip- 
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pians 3:2-11 is an autobiographical 
sketch of Paul’s passing from Pharisaism 
to Christianity. His old religion was 
refuse, garbage, as he looked back with 
Christian understanding. 

The first demand in becoming a Chris- 
tian is repentance. This does not mean 
to do penance, nor is it merely sorrow 
for past sins. The New Testament word 
for repentance, metanoia, means a com- 
plete reversal of the mind. Instead of 
being self-sufficient, we admit that we 
need a savior; we accept that savior as 
Lord and Christ. Instead of assuming, 
“My life is my own to live as I please,” 
with an occasional polite gesture to 
Jesus as Savior, we surrender our whole 
life to him. He put it in these words, 
“He that would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily 
and follow me” (Luke 9:23). Denial 
of self is more than self-denial; it is the 
dethroning of self and the enthroning 
of Christ. The Christian’s Cross is not 
a burden or an irritation; Christians do 
not have many crosses. There was one 
Cross for Christ; there is one Cross for 
the Christian. It means the death of 
the old unregenerate nature, that the 
new Christian personality may be born. 
When we enthrone Christ, he becomes 
Lord of our conduct, our will, our am- 
bitions, our amusements. As Paul says, 
“If any man is in Christ, he is a new 
creature” (II Corinthians 5:17). Every- 
thing has become new for the real Chris- 
tian. This leads the Christian into true 
liberty. We become free to do as we 
please, so long as what we do does not 
displease our Lord. It is a big responsi- 
bility to be free. It takes vastly more 
consecration, intelligence, and will- 
power to live as a free adult, than it 
does to live under a set of rules. A 
Christian needs all of his powers of body, 
mind, and soul to serve his Lord. Until 
he has surrendered to Christ, he cannot 
be trusted with freedom. George Mathe- 
son’s great hymn sums up this truth ad- 
mirably: 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 


The Christian life is a life of joy, peace, 
and service. This joy is the lot of the 
Christian in all circumstances. Paul in 
prison, as an old man, wrote, “Rejoice 
in the Lord always; I will say it again, 
keep on rejoicing” (Moffatt’s transla- 


tion, Philippians 4:4). A Christian is at 
peace with God, his neighbor, and in his 
own soul. It is a peace that passeth 
understanding. Every true Christian 
renders some sort of service to his God 
and Savior. There are no unemployed 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven. If 
faith without works is dead (James 
2:20), so a Christian who does not work 
for his Savior is at least in a very sickly 
state. There are tragedies, sins, and 
human suffering on all sides of everyone 
of us. If we but have the “mind of 
Christ” to see and serve, we have limit- 
less opportunities. 


The Christian life is a growing life. 
The Christian should grow up “unto 
the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” It is the function of the 
Christian minister to direct and stimu- 
late this growth (Ephesians 4:11-13). 
Arrested development in the spiritual 
life is the tragic illness of our time. This 
is due to two things: we are not a Bible- 
reading Church; we ministers have been 
preaching too much on the fringes of the 
Gospel. People do not read the Bible as 
they should, because they do not under- 
stand it well enough to make it a vital 
and gripping experience. If more of the 
new translations, such as the R.S.V., 
Weymouth, etc., were read, I believe 
there would be intelligent comprehen- 
sion, more Bible reading, and more 
spiritual growth. We need a renewed 
emphasis on preaching the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. It was such 
preaching by Luther, Calvin, etc., which 
produced the Reformation. We need a 
new reformation, in morals, ethics, all of 
life. 


The Christian has eternal life when 
he becomes a Christian. It is not some- 
thing we get after “going to heaven.” 
Jesus said, “He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting [eternal] life: he 
that believeth not shall not see life” 
(John 3:36). Eternal life is a new qual- 
ity of life, resulting from faith and fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior. It is not merely endless life. 
Nothing could be more boring than end- 
less life, lived on the non-Christian level. 
May I repeat, eternal life begins when 
one becomes a Christian, not merely a 
church member. 

There is much more to being a Chris- 
tian than I have been able to state in 
this article, but may I attempt this brief 
summary of what I have said. 

Keeping some rules may make Phari- 
sees of us, but will not make us Chris- 
tians. To be Christian, we must dedicate 
our lives to doing the will of our Lord, 
allowing him to lead us where, and use 
us as, he will. The Christian’s question 
is, “What would he have me do?” If 
we do this, we have joy, peace, and fel- 
lowship with him; we have eternal life. 
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BOOKS 


By CHAD WALSH 


— Christian frontiers are more 
obvious than others. One of the most 
conspicuous —and_ talked-about—is the 
campus. Any intelligent adolescent is 
likely to have his doubts and questions 
intensified by lack of basic Christian in- 
formation and the overwhelming pres- 
tige of many fields of secular knowledge. 
When the adolescent comes to the cam- 
pus he usually finds further pressures 
that make a religious commitment some- 
thing to be fought for, rather than an 
heirloom to be passively preserved. A 
student, for example, with a ten-year- 
old level of Christianity to match against 
seventeen-year-old geology or nineteen- 
year-old sociology, needs to think hard 
and raise the level of his Christian 
knowledge if he is not to drift into an 
easy indifference or agnosticism. 

The trouble is that there are not 
many books on Christianity suitable for 
college students. Some are nothing but 
inflated pep talks, and gloss over the 
very real problems of faith in a world 
not sympathetic to faith. Others are too 
technical. Of the handful of books that 
have proved their usefulness over a long 
period of time, Henry P. Van Dusen’s 
In Quest of Life’s Meaning has shown 
itself to be one of the best. It was pub- 
lished in 1926, the same year that Dr. 
Van Dusen became an instructor at 
Union Theological Seminary. Since that 
time he has risen to the position of pres., 
and has become a leading figure in the 
Presbyterian Church and the world- 
wide ecumenical movement. 

Life’s Meaning (Haddam House Book 
— Association Press, New York, 244 
pages, $2.50) is an extensive revision of 
the earlier book, to bring it up to date 
and to incorporate certain insights from 
Dr. Van Dusen’s later works. I believe 
it will prove a valuable tool in the hands 
of college chaplains and anyone else 
having responsibility for the religious 
development of students. Indeed, its 
usefulness should not be limited to the 
campus. It deals with the questions be- 
ing asked by intelligent “young adults” 
in general. 

The treatment of basic Christian be- 
lief is about as simple as it can be with- 
out distortion. Everyone making use of 
the book will wish Dr. Van Dusen had 
laid greater stress on this point or that 
point of doctrine. But this is only an- 
other way of saying that the author has 
succeeded in singling out the great area 
of common agreement shared by most 
Christians. Anyone who reaches the 
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Frontiers of Faith 


point where he wholeheartedly accepts 
the teachings summarized in Life's 
Meaning is already within the Christian 
faith; after that, he can decide how 
much farther and in what direction he 
wishes to go. 

One feature of the book which is par- 
ticularly valuable is its emphasis on 
“moral earnestness” as a prerequisite 
for any serious inquiry into the claims 
of religion. Having participated in doz- 
ens—probably hundreds—of college “bull 
sessions” about religion, I know how 
easily such discussions move on a shal- 
lowly intellectual level, and how quick- 
ly the people taking part shy away from 
a suggestion that the road to truth in- 
volves putting more than the abstract in- 





Henry P. Van Dusen 


tellect to work. Dr. Van Dusen hurls a 
very effective challenge: that the whole 
person must be involved in the quest for 
ultimate answers. 

From campus bull sessions to conver- 
sations with departed spirits seems a 
long jump, but it is not as fantastic a 
transition as one thinks at first glance. 
In the One Spirit: The Autobiography 
of Harrie Vernette Rhodes (As told to 
Margueritte Harmon Bro, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 192 pages, $2.50) is a 
book that deals with a frontier that 
most Christians prefer not to think about 
—the borderland of the natural and the 
supernatural, the living and the dead. 
Mrs. Rhodes, a music teacher who is 
an outstanding spiritual healer and 
who deals with spirits on the “other 


side” as naturally as you and I do with 
our neighbors next door, tells her story 
with a disarming simplicity. Her own 
experiences — including dreams which 
accurately foretell the future — have 
much in common with the experiments 
being made in extra-sensory perception 
at Duke University. If what she reports 
is valid, the boundaries between the visi- 
ble and invisible worlds are much less 
rigid that we usually think. 

Since I have no first-hand knowledge 
of the experiences described by Mrs. 
Rhodes, I am not in a position to say 
anything about the accuracy of her ac- 
count, though the fact that the book is 
published at the urging of Mr. Eugene 
Exman (religious books editor of Harper 
& Bros., and one of the most discerning 
and dedicated men in his field to be 
found anywhere) makes me take this 
book seriously. However, the point that 
should be made is this: if Mrs. Rhodes’s 
accounts are accurate, no Christian 
should be surprised. Our religion is one 
shot through and through with the 
supernatural, and studded with mira- 
cles; Christians have always known that 
time and space are not absolute walls 
of separation and that death is not the 
end. In a homespun, experimental way, 
Mrs. Rhodes gives a picture of reality 
very similar to that presented on a more 
literary and imaginative level by Charles 
Williams, author of All Hallows’ Eve, 
Descent Into Hell, and other tales of the 
crossing of invisible frontiers. 

One more frontier occurs to me. I 
recently had some unkind things to say 
about the typical “Biblical novel” now 
being foisted off on the wistful public. 
I have no desire to recant my words, 
but I wish that at that time I had pos- 
sessed a copy of one really good novel 
of this type: Par Lagerkvist’s Barabbas 
(Random House, New York, 180 pages). 
A fine, genuinely mature work, and 
written by one of the runners-up for the 
1950 Nobel award, this novel, for all of 
its historical setting, is really an allegory 
of modern man on the frontiers of faith, 
unable to accept and unable to reject. 
There are many men and women—my 
neighbors and yours—like the Barabbas 
of this story. Barabbas can’t escape the 
conviction that Jesus died not merely 
for mankind in general but for him, 
Barabbas, in particular. But the circum- 
stances of Barabbas’s life make faith as 
difficult as total rejection of faith. At 
the very end he is a Christ-haunted man, 
but whether he has given himself to 
Christ, the reader cannot be absolutely 
sure. The simplicity, power, and re- 
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ligious and psychological depth of a 
story like this makes the sentimentality 
and tawdriness of most of its best-seller 
rivals all the more blatant. 


In Brief 

Nels F. S. Ferré, The Christian Un- 
derstanding of God (Harper & Bros., 
New York, 277 pages, $3.75). One of the 
few redlly creative minds now operating 
in formal theology here presents a way 
of looking at God centered around the 
key concept: “God is love.” 


Ward Madden, Religious Values in 
Education (Harper & Bros., New York, 
203 pages, $3.00). Professor Madden, 
who teaches education at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, has written a dreadfully well- 
intentioned book on how the essence of 
the religious attitude can be separated 
from creeds, churches, and any belief 
in the supernatural, and then (in its 
purified state) injected into the class- 
room. The author is a highly intelligent 
man, but blindly unaware that what he 
calls religion is really moralistic human- 
ism. From a Christian or Jewish view- 
point, desirable social attitudes are a 
byproduct of religion, not its essence. 
This book does not solve the problem 
of how to put religion into education: 
it merely demonstrates the inadequacy 
of one particular solution. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 








FOLLOWING THE STAR 


By CLARA J. SMITH 


T WAS CHRISTMAS EVE and the 

branches of the tall pine tree in the 
library were aglow with myriads of 
ornaments and colored lights. Joyce had 
helped to trim it and had watched 
breathlessly as her father fastened at 
the very tip-top a golden-haired angel 
holding a silvery star. 

She picked up one after another of 
the gayly wrapped packages under the 
tree, and every time she found one with 
her name on it, she shook it, trying to 
guess its secret. But the present she 
wanted most wouldn’t be wrapped up 
in tissue paper. It would wag its tail 
and bark. 

Upstairs, ready for bed, Joyce stood 
at the big window in her room and 
looked out on the snow-covered streets 
and into the night sky twinkling with 
stars. 

“Look, Mother, that one over there 
must be almost as bright as the star that 
led the wise men with their presents to 
Bethlehem. If I had lived then I'd have 
followed the star, too, and taken presents 
to Jesus. But you can’t do that now.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Mother, 
“there are lots of ways to follow the star 
even today if you really want to.” Joyce 
wondered at that. Her mother said the 
queerest things sometimes. But she 
climbed into bed and was soon fast 
asleep. 

When she woke up, it was morning, 
Christmas morning. She could hear her 
parents talking in the kitchen, and she 
wondered how they happened to be up 


so early. Hurrying into her red robe and 
wooly slippers Joyce skipped down the 
stairs and through the house singing, 
“Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas.” 
But suddenly she stopped and stared. 

In the middle of the kitchen floor 
stood a boy a few years younger than 
Joyce, snow melting from his boots. Al- 
most immediately Joyce saw the puppy 
snuggled warmly under the boy’s shabby 
jacket. She ran across the room with a 
cry of delight, “It’s my Christmas dog,” 
and held out her hands. But the boy only 
tightened his hold on the puppy. 

“I guess he is,” he admitted, “but he 
likes me, see?” The dog extended a little 
red tongue and licked the boy's chin. 
“He slept with me and I fed him.” 

Shifting from one wet foot to the 
other, he continued, “My name’s Joseph, 
but ’most everybody calls me Joey. I-I 
was in your driveway last night, peek- 
ing through the window, watching you 
trim your Christmas tree. I never had a 
tree.” 

“And then,” he took a deep breath, 
“I heard a whimpering-like. And there 
the little fellow was, squeezing through 
the garage door. He scampered off and 
me after him. I know I should have 
brought him back right then, so’s your 
Daddy wouldn’t be scared he was lost. 
I’m sorry—but he was so cute—and I 
always wanted a dog.” 

Joyce stood there listening but say- 


ing nothing. And pretty soon Joey un- 
buttoned his jacket, took the wriggling 
puppy in his two hands and put him in- 
to hers. She saw that Joey’s brown eyes 
were filled with tears. She could tell that 
he and the puppy had become real 
friends since last night, that any other 
dog—even if he got one—wouldn’t be 
right for him now. Joyce thought of all 
her presents in the other room. And this 
boy didn’t even have a tree. 

“Well, I better get going,” Joey said. 
“Merry Christmas, everybody.” And he 
started toward the door. 

Joyce ran over to him. Thrusting the 
puppy into his arms, she said, “You take 
him—he’s your Christmas present.” 

Joey hugged the dog to him but his 
eyes were unbelieving. “You mean — 
you're giving him to me?” 

Joyce nodded. 

“Well, whatya know?” he almost sang 
the words, “my very own dog—for 
Christmas. Oh, thank you very much.” 

When he had gone, Joyce turned to 
her parents. They looked a little flabber- 
gasted. Dad rubbed his chin: “That was 
a fine thing to do, Joyce, only—” 

“I know,” she said, “the puppy must 
have cost a lot of money. But I have so 
many presents, and I'll probably have 
some money from Granny. I just thought 
there’s a dog in my future someday, and 
—well, I was just following a hunch, Dad.” 

Mother smiled. “I think I understand, 
dear. But maybe it really wasn’t a 
hunch. Maybe it was that star we were 
talking about.” 
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